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A Paper Bead before the Newcastle Fakmees’ Club, 
April llfA, 1881 ). 


Gentlemen, 

Since I had the pleasure of meeting you here 
at the commencement of the Now Year I have taken 
a rapid journey through a part of the Western States 
of America, and 1 have been careful to make a note 
of any facts and figures that appeared to me to have 
a value and interest to you on this side the sea. 

1 have visited the sources from which flow the 
cheap export supplies of wheat and meat; I have 
thus had the opportunity of estimating roughly the 
amount of surplus produce on hand, and I believe if 
delegates representing the Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture were to take this trip aimually and 
t th« same time, the agricultural industry would 
eceive a reliable report, instead of garbled accounts 
jf supplies which represent, not the past harvest, but 
the present interests of American speculators in produce 
in inducing the rise or fall of prices on those great 
markets., I must not claim for my report that it has 
i v^lue as in any way complete ; my movements were 
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unavoidably so hurried, and I was delayed so fre- 
quently by stress of weather and snow'-blockades on 
the railroads, that I have made even less of my oppor- 
tunities than T could have -wished ; you must permit 
a journey of 1^,0C0 miles in fifty-five days to maikc 
my apologies. 

With regard to tv heat prospects, no less an autboritj 
than Sir James (Viird has recently recorded his belie; 
tiiat wheat cannot be grown elsewhere and sold her( 
profitably for thirty shillings a quarter ; I must not 
be so presumptuous as to question an opinion of such 
weight, but at the same time I have spoken to a great 
*many of the western growers, and they are unanimouf 
that wheat can be growm profitably at sixty cents pe: 
bushel, that is, at twenty shillings per quarter. Th< 
cost of transportation from a centre of average avail 
ability, such as Fargo in Dakota, is to Duluth pe: 
quarter sixteeui pence ; from Duluth to Bufialo (abou 
a thousand miles by water), sixteen pience ; thence tt 
New York or Montreal, ninepence ; thence to Liver 
pool, two shillings and twopence ; elevator charge 
and for handling, say seventeen pence ; total, twenty 
seven shillings. Now this estimate is on a basis o 
cost of profitable production at sixty emits, and it i 
fair to say that many large western growers are c 
opinion that wheat can be grown without loss at fort 
cents. This is the opinion of Mr. Donaldson, « 
Kittson County, Minnesota, a gentleman who haj 
15,000 acres under w'heat last season. But anyspecu 
lations as to future prices of wheat, or, indeed, an 
commodities, are of but little real value. When th 
English Parliamentary Commissioners, Messrs, Pe 
and Rcadi visited the States in 1879 thev made 
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most searching examination into the then cost of 
wheat raising and its transportation, and their 
conclusion from the data they procured was, that 
wheat could not he sold profitably for less than forty 
shillings in England, and now we hav* had it selling 
for twenty-eight, and the western farmers tell me that 
they can possibly shave prices a’ little lower still ! 
The fact is, there has been in five years a twofold 
revolution which no man could have foreseen : a revo- 
lution in cost of transportation both on land and 
water, and a revolutir'ti tending to much lower prices 
in the value of grfld itself. Without wishing to 
commit myself to the opinion that produce pricesb 
will go still lower, I think any man who takes an 
intelligent view of the position must recognise that 
the tendency is to prices lower still. Many people, 
for instance, r)e]ievc that the increasing power of the 
democratic i)arty iif the States will result in free trade, 
and there can be no doubt that under an era of free 
trade in the States — because the cost of living will be so 
greatly diminished ; -therefore, because less v'ages will 
go as far as the present high rate — wages will fall, and 
with them the cost of all production. Agricultural 
machinery and the cost of railroad construction also 
would be cheapened ; these causes and many others 
point to a diminution, not an increase, in the 
price of American wheat. 

You wiU recognise also that on all sides are the 
signs of scientific development ; every new discovery 
in machinery and in motive power results in a 
reduction of the cost of growing the crop and bring- 
ing that crop to market. In that invaluable work. 
The Distnhution of Frodvcts, Mr^ Atkinson shows 
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that the labour of one man working in Dakota 
produces annually 4,500 busljcLs of wheat, and that 
the labour of only seven men is required to place 
this mass in the shape of bread upon the consumer’s 
table. A supply this for a thousand persons for the 
year. I remember the late distinguished electrician, 
Dr. Siemens, tellTng a friend of mine in New 
York that he exjK^cted to live to see sufficient power 
stontd in two crylimhuvs, no larger than be(*r barrels, 
to drive tli(‘ ]arg(‘st ship across tlie Atlantic. It is 
generally understood, too, thaic tlie Panama C-anal 
will be open in 1888, and, without sharing in this 
cbelief as to date, it serins very probable that the 
onte]*prisc will be (*«*irried through. Even fiiiling 
this, the Nicaraguan (hnal ]>resents no considerable 
obstacle to ninet<H‘iith century engineering. Either 
of these new waterways will bring the great and 
very jirodiietive. wheat-fields of •the Pacific into a 
closer competition, juitting the liomc-grower at a 
further disadvantage of at least three shillings per 
quarter. Another (‘anal project is on foot, and I 
have seen an a('Coun1 of the survey and estimates, 
which is to connect the Lake System at Duluth with 
the Red River district. Tlie Imigtli of this water- 
way would be '182 miles, but by utilising existing 
rivers and lakes only thirty-seven miles of canal would 
be required, with 1 1 1 locks. The estimated cost of 
this work is less than a million sterling. And 1 can 
quite believe that witli an unliroken water-route 
lietween the Rtnl Iliver ^"al]c^' and Liverpool, that 
immense region would dictate the price of wheat 
over the whole world. 1 am not losing sight of the 
fact tlial both Russia and India are competitors with 
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America, but I think that the supplies from both 
India and Kussia have been throttled by the juice 
at which wheat can be supplied, and supplied 
profitably, from the Red River district of North 
America. # 

I may mention in this connection that Mr. Taylor, 
the United States Consul at AVinnijx'g, and who, 
being both by birth and connection an Amt'ric'an, 
would naturally give his ju-cfenuice to his own side 
of the frontier, and not to tlui IJritish north-west, 
this g(mtloman r('])orts to Washington that tlic 
larger and more valuable portion of the wlu^it /.one 
lies within the boundaries of tin* Dominion of t^inada^ 
The probability also that one of tin.* gre^at trade 
routes of the world is d(,‘stined in tlic iu*ar fntunj to 
emerge from Hudson's Bay is attracting increasing 
attention, anti it is not ])ossib]e to over-estimate the 
efleet that this dmdopmeiit will hav^e on the ju’icc 
of wheat, and probably of m(‘at also. I hav(i 
recently at Ottawa seim several members of tin*. 
Government survey of Hudson's Straits, and they 
are unanimous that the harbours at Nelson and 
Churchill on the Bay arc clear (»f ice for cpiite six 
months, and that the Straits can be navigated without 
risk between the months of June and November. 
From Nelson a railroad can be constructed, only 
500 miles across the prairies, connecting that fine 
harbour with a.gigautic and very fiirtile area. Quite 
two hundred million acres of virgin wheat-lands are 
said to be tributary to the Hudson's Bay route, a 
block of land six times larger than all the land now 
under wheat cultivation in America ; and it has been 
ascertained that the mean temperature of this district 
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and of the whole province of Athabasca is higher by 
some degrees than is the temperature of the belt of 
tlie Saskatchewans, 500 miles further south. This 
is by reason of its lesser elevation, and because 
being clear nor^h of those mountain masses which 
make a backbone for North America, the district of 
Atliabasca shai’cs the warming influ(‘nc(‘S of tlie air- 
currents that come inland tempen‘d hyihe immense 
gulf-stream of the Pacific Ocean — a gulf-stream 
l)elieved to be many times larger in volume than 
its brother of the Atlantic. The snowfall also in 
this country is comparatively small, and employes 
of the Hudson’s lluy Company tell me that their 
work-oxen, turned loose after their season’s work to 
cater for themselves during the wintei*, reapj>ear in 
tlie sju-ing in gor»d flesh and condition. Only 500 
mih‘s from here to the sea at Port ‘Nelson, and 
finin Port Nidson to Liverpool a shorter jouiney than 
from New York to Liverpool! S<^ewdiat possibilities 
ar(^ ln‘r(^ 1 t\)nceive wdieat groAvn at forty cents a bushel, 
that is fouitecn shillings per ipiartcr. By rail to 
Nelson, two shillings, elevator and handling charges 
a, shilling, sea. freights, half a crown. Total cost in 
ldv(*rpool h'ss than one pound. 

It has been brought into court as evidence that 
wheat pric(‘S have touched the bottom, the present 
financial distress of w’esterii wdieat farmers. But I 
helieve that this distress may more properly be 
ascribed to the stringency of the money market 
farther east. Previous years of high priee^s and high 
profits had naturally resulted in farmers borrowing 
money from local banks, at a high rate of interest, to 
enable them to buy and break up more land, from that 
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desire to get rich in a hurry that animates all America. 
These loans western T)anks have been obligiMl to call 
in for their own protection. Now, where faiamos have 
been paying even one per cent, a month for the ns(' of 
money, tliis sudden demand that tlwy shall rralisi* 
and return a considerable portion of their oapiial lias 
entailed mucli distress. One of my own ompiov^v; the 
other day was sj)eaking to im* of th(‘ tight lu'ss ol 
money up country. He has savcal during the tiim* h(‘ 
has been with nuj £.100, ami this hr t(‘lls iiu‘ In* 
has now been able to loan ibi* thna* jun* (‘ciit. jxn* 
month, the s(^cnrity being a tirst charge on a iarm 
and 400 (*attle ; in other words, a first mortgage on 
property worth .£3,000. In mv opinion the di>tr<‘ss 
among wheat farmers is not tin* residt of lower p]‘i<‘es 
but of the fact that W(‘stern banks hav(‘ overloan(*d 
themselves, find becans(‘. from tin* moinw eiasis in 
tlie east they Inwve not been able to seeniv the 
usual support of the eastern banks, they ha\’t‘ 
had to call in their loans. An excellent ai’lif le ap- 
peared in Macnulhnis for Deiannian- last IVoin tlx^ 
pen of Professor liamsay, of (Jlnsgow I •nivt'rsily. 
The Professor had been to see. Lady Cat heart ’s 
colony of Scottish crofters settled in Manitoba, and 
who had made their start with (‘apital borrowe<l at a 
very low rate from Lady Catluairt. Tin; Prolessoj- 
reports that the colonists are well satisfied with llnm* 
position, and low though prices are they se<i their way 
out of last year’s crop to refund ]>art ol‘ the loan. 1 
may mention also that Mr. lionyngi*, of San Praucisco, 
who owns large tracts of wlicaO. land on the Sacra- 
mento river, told me last month that In; and his 
tenants were fairly satisfiial with last years pib^eg. 
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His system of renting is worth notice : he receives, in 
return for the land^ one third of the wheat crop as it 
stands in the fields. 

I think, then, considering the inevitable tide 
of immigratioi^ to the wheat fields of the New 
World, the development of its water systems, the 
shrinkage in the world’s gold supply, and the grave 
probability that silver wdll be shortly demonetised 
in the States — thereby contracting the currency, 
emphasising the gold shortage and forcing down 
prices in America and in India — I think, considering 
the whole position, to expect higher prices in wheat 
is not warranted by the conditions of that trade. 
Vou must remember, in forming a judgment of the 
price at which produce can be brought to market, that 
this price is regulated largely by the amount of water 
carriage. I have seen a very valuable article on 
freight rates written by Mr. Alonzo Richmond, of 
Buffalo, ■who demonstrates that no railroad in the 
world can pay operating expenses on a less charge 
than three quarters of a cent (that is three quarters 
of a halfpenny) per ton per mile ; whereas he points 
out that large lake steamboats plying between Duluth 
and Buffalo or Chicago and Buffalo (that is a thousand 
miles down the lakes) earn a fair profit by charging 
half a mill per ton per mile, that is the tenth part of 
a farthing. In other words the cost of bringing 
wheat the four thousand odd miles from Duluth to 
Liverpool, is less than twice the cost of carrying 
wheat from Newcastle to London. 

Let me now pass on to the subject of the 
world’s meat supply, and here I feel that I 
am on ground 1 may more safely tread, and that 
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I am dealing with a subject in which I take 

a professional interest. A very few years since 
our cattle were fat, winter and summer, on the 

nutritious grasses of the western prairies. But now, 
partly owing to the fact that the rain ^elt is steadily 
extending westward, but chiefly because where five 
years since we had one beast grazing there we now 

have five, our cattle do not fatten at all, and wo 

recognise that when taken off the grass these cattle 
must be finished by stall feeding. Now the question 
for you, gentlemen, to decide, is this : will you take 
these cattle from us and finish them, or shall we hand 
them over to be fattened by the faniKU's of the maize 
belt of the States. A c(‘rtain defined proportion of^ 
this supply has to come into England, the needs of the 
British consumer have to be supplied ; whether then 
is it better tlJht English or Amei’ican farmers should 
secure the profit of fattening these stores? For the 
first time during the past winter 1 have been fatten- 
ing these cattle, and my experiments will, I think, 
show what could be done in England. I have been 
feeding in two different districts, about four hundred 
miles apart ; six hundred I had tied up at a farm on 
the shore of Lake Superior, seven miles from Duluth, 
and as this is the direction from which I anticipate 
a future dangerous competition for the English 
farmer, I will dwell on the detail of the operation. 
You will bear, in mind that feeding in America is 
costly, because where food is cheap, there invariably 
the winter is intensely severe, and also timber is 
scarce. Without timber it is impossible to build 
sheds, and as the maize crop upon which we have 
hitherto relied is very capricious, seldom being good 
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two years in succession in the same locality, it 
is evident that a heavy outlay on expensive 
buildings in the maize district would be a risky 
investment. 

But this faiyn, near Superior City, is on the skirts 
of the greatest timber belt on the whole Lake System, 
and sawed lumber can be bought in any quantity on 
the spot for twelve shillings per thousand feet. The 
place is extremely cold in winter, the mercury fre- 
quently running down to forty below zero, so the 
stables for the cattle were built of double walls, the 
space between the walls being stuffed with sawdust ; 
well warmed in this way, and 600 bodies under one 
*roof generating a good deal of heat, the stable secured 
a range of temperature never lower than twenty-five, 
nor higher than sixty ; in fact, about the ordinary 
range of winter temperature in an English farmyard. 
Many of my neighbours doubted .whether these wild 
western cattle would take their feed when chained 
up ; but after a railroad journey of nearly 800 miles 
they were much subdued and hungry, and they took 
their confinement and their food from the very firet 
kindly and well. 

These 600, when tied up, averaged less than a 
thousand pounds live-weight. They were the very 
poorest cattle in quality and condition out of 5,000 
head I marketed last autumn. This you may gather 
from the fact that the average weight of the rest, 
marketed in Chicago, was 1,150 pounds. The cattle 
were tied up on November 1 5th, and when I reached 
Superior on February 10th, they were all ready to 
market, and I sold them all as they stood for two- 
pence hal^enny a pound live weight, a very good 
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and profitable price, a price far in advance of anything 
I received in Chicago last year. 

Now as to food : their rations were maize, oats, and 
wheat in equal portions all ground together and 
mixed, each animal getting one-third^ of a bushel 
daily besides hay. A twenty-horse power engine 
ground food, and supplied the cattle«with water about 
lukewarm. They were fed morning and afternoon 
with clockwork regularity, an<l it was curious to ob- 
serve their knowledge of meal times. Punctually 
almost to a minute before the feed-carts came into the 
stables, the beasts would get on to tlieir feet and stretch 
themselves, and the rattle of their chains could be 
heard simultaneously from every part of the building. " 
It is wonderful how tame these wild beasts had be- 
come in ten weeks. Many of them would lie in their 
stalls and allow themselves to be felt all over without 
even troubling thentselves to get up. 

Of the whole number not a beast has been ailing. 
To remedy any slight internal derangement the fore- 
man in charge would now and then go the rounds 
with a bottle of linseed, but these prairie cattle — their 
constitutions like iron after three years of exposure 
to summer heat and Arctic winters without shedding 
and without hay — seem to be free from all the weak- 
nesses and ailments of the species. This is important, 
and corroborates what I have heard of the health and 
hardihood of Cjinadian cattle in Scotland. 

I have dwelt at length on the result of this opera- 
tion at Superior because I believe the position of that 
place will result in the establishment in the near 
future of gigantic beef manufactories, and from 
thence, I believe, that beef can be supplied at nearly 
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the lowest possible price, at a price which, even if 
you had these cheap western stores here, you could 
hardly beat. From this point railroads radiate in all 
directions to bring in maize trom Iowa and Nebraska, 
wheat and og,ts from Minnesota, Dakota, and the 
British North-West. Maize costs me, delivered at the 
stables, some fifteen pence per bushel of sixty pounds ; 
oats ten pence, and the wheat, which is small refuse grain 
from the great elevators in Duluth, we buy for about four 
pence per bushel. Samples of the wheat and oats I have 
here with me, and 1 think it important that, when the 
day does come that you will avail yourselves of these 
western cattle, you should know also at what cost you 
* can supply yourselves with such food as this. These 
oats, then, cost me, delivered at the stable, seven and 
sixpence the quarter; the refuse wheat only two 
shillings. They can be delivered at Liverpool, the 
oats for thirteen shillings, and the. wheat for seven and 
sixpence. It has been objected to the introduction 
of any such mass as a million cattle yearly, that 
your home supplies of fodder would be insufficient. 
Very well, then, in that ease you must bring the 
animal and also as much of the food supply as is 
necessary. Our fattening establishments being 
systematised at this Lake Port, we can walk our cattle 
on board the great lake steamers, when navigation 
opens, and carry them without bruising or shrinkage 
to Buffalo, and from thence, by way of Boston, to 
England, and this is, I believe, the source of a dangerous 
and increasing competition. 

Leaving Superior I visited several of the feeding 
establishments in Nebraska, among others our own 
at Stromsburg. Here we have nearly a thousand head ; 
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but in this timberless district the cost of lumber (some 
£5 per thousand as against 12s. at Superior) makes the 
cost of stable feeding almost prohibitive, so at all those 
stations the cattle are fed in the open, and owing to 
the excessive severity of this winter, abiindaut though 
the maize harvest, the fattening process has been 
slow and expensive. The ordinary* estimate is that 
a hundred bushels of maize will produce 300 pounds 
of beef and 150 pounds of pork ; about throe hogs 
following each pair of steers. But this winter that 
troublesome plague hog cholera has everywhere at- 
tacked the pigs, and they have died wliolesale. This 
method of feeding cattle, without sheds and with a 
temperature often 40 below zero, will have to be 
abandoned in favour of some such sy^stem as that 
I have tested so satisfactorily at Superior. In Nebraska 
our cattle hav6 con.sumed their half a bushel of corn 
per day, and still they will not be mature for yet 
two months. At Superior, with twenty-five per cent, 
less food, all are fat and finished, and are now being 
killed every- week. 

The last beef manufactory I visited was at Des 
Moines on the Hock Island Koad in Iowa. Here my 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Sturgis, and his partners 
are feeding 4,300 head of cattle chained up under a 
single roof. These are all from their Wyoming ranche 
and you can imagine the sight is a strange one. The 
animals are in n. stable over 2,000 feet long by 250 
deep, ranged in rows of fifty. One man attends each 
180 beasts. They are fed on the refuse, or, as it is 
called, the slop, from a large distillery close by. 
After all the alcohol is extracted, the grain, in 
the form of slop, flows dowm the troughs which run 
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across the stable in front of each row. The cattle 
drink it hot, and as a result lose their teeth in about 
four months, but in that time weighed in at 1,100 
pounds they will weigh out at 1,400. Distillery 
fed beef se% in the market at first rate prices, 
although it is, I think, rather flabby and flavourless. 

When in Newcastle last January, I ventured to 
predict masses of cheap beef from America this year. 
Up to Christmas the winter had been mild, and the 
unprecedented maize harvest gave a promise of much 
beef and cheap beef. The supplies on hand fattening 
— especially of our prairie cattle — were unusually 
heavy. However, ten weeks of extremely severe 
weather promises to off-set the abundance of maize, 
so I incline to think prices in England will requhe to 
be nearly as high as the average to attract any great 
quantity of beef across the water. T am anxious 
to-day to a void all remarks of a ‘controversial nature, 
at the same time let me say I do think the prevalence 
of disease in England has but little to do with the 
price of meat. Meat will be cheap generally when 
the times are hard, wages low, and the consumption 
of the working classes checked. Although foot and 
mouth disease "was rife during the autumn and wdnter 
of 1883, yet beef w^as low in 1884, both in England 
and over the whole world. Next in importance to brisk 
times and high wages, comes the comparative severity 
of winter, which in America is, I tljink, a more im- 
portant factor in determining the price of meat, than 
even that which results from the abundance or the 
scarcity of the fodder crops. And for this reason, 
winter severity is universal over the entire continent. 
A long cold winter means an inevitable expense in 
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every part of the fattening districts, whereas harvest 
scarcity on that great continent is naturally local, 
fodder is thus cheap in one district when dear in 
another. 

Now this winter we have had the t^yo cheapening 
forces resulting from hard times and an immense fodder 
harvest held in check by a winter of intense severity ; 
but when the time comes that all three causes of 
cheapness are operating together, it seems to me that 
America, with forty-three millions of cattle, could 
flood the English markets with fivepenny beef, even 
though you had not a bullock left in all England. 
Let me recall your attention to the beef markets of 
1882 : great industrial prosperity in the States and 
a high rate of wages naturally induced an increased 
consumption ; add to this that the harvest of 1881 
Was the worst •! have seen in America, and com and 
oats dear ; connect these two factors to a winter of 
more than average severity, and you would expect 
what was actually the case — that beef in America was 
as dear as in England, and therefore the export of beef 
fell off enormously ; and when imports are checked 
the home supply falls short of the demand and high 
prices result, and then, for the sake of these high 
prices, the heifer goes to the shambles and your home 
stocks diminish. When, on the other hand, as last 
year, prices are low and consumption checked, the 
fsrmer reserves his animal, waiting for better times 
and higher prices, and thus you notice, as was the 
case last year, a very gratifying increase in your home 
stocks. 1 hesitate to call your attention to figures, 
for in all such cases rows of figures go for v^y litrie, 
winter, fodder, and fluctuation of demand for so very 
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much ; l>ut if meat in ^gland is now nnusnally low, 
I tiiink we can hardly fail to attribute the fact to a 
diminution of consumption both here and all the world 
over. ,^Your English statistics show that while you 
have diminisl^Bd your importation of meat, you have 
increased your home stocks, and yet meat is cheaper, 
and all this, too,<following on the heels of a disease 
epidemic, the tendency of which should have been to 
raise prices ; I think, therefore, it is fair to infer that, 
notwithstanding the increase of population, there has 
been not merely a relative, but an absolute diminution 
of consumption, and this is borne out by the local 
cattle traffic returns of English railroads, which show 
diminished receipts from this source for 1884. 

Consumption apart, there is an even more important 
factor of the present era of low prices, to which I 
may very briefly allude, as it is a question of burning 
interest in the immediate future — I refer to the 
disheartening shrinkage in the gold stocks of the 
world, a shrinkage made the more intolerable by the 
present contraction of credit. The currency con- 
sideration is this y any man who bought anything 
five years ago — yes, even two years ago — whether it 
was a stock of dry goods in a warehouse, the ware- 
house itself, steel rails, a herd of cattle, or the lease 
of a farm, bought his property at a high figure, 
because gold was abundant and therefore prices high ; 
now gold has become scarce, and ^prices therefore 
measured in gold low ; if, then, you need to re-ex- 
change the stock you then bought, or any part of it, 
for gold, you will get very much 1 ms than you gave 
six years since. Cheap beef is not necessarily a good 
sign : at the present time, as I hope I have showed, 
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it merely points to the hardness of the times ; but 
cheap gold is a direct cause of good times and general 
enterprise, and if the poor man s coinage, silver, had 
not been deprived by our law of its rightful value — 
if, in other words, silver had not been demonetised — 
silver all over the world would have’ come to the 
support of gold, to the support 9 f prices, to the 
support of profits, to the su 2 )port of wages. 

I must not, however, wander from the subject in 
hand, which is, whether it is to your interest as 
farmers to substitute a live cattle tra(h‘ for a dead — 
a trade in stores for a trade in fat auimjils. Will you 
not come out another spring and see tluise vast feed- 
ing establishments scatt(‘rod every few miles tlirough ’ 
Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska, through a country .argcr 
than the United Kingdom ? Is it not tlu^ case that 
where you ha.ve a thousand cheaply l)ought beasts, 
each of these beasts will give you a gross profit of 
quite £10, while consuming the produce of some 
two acres ? Picture to yourselves such an estab- 
lishment as that of my friend Mr. Sturgis, not in 
Iowa but ou Tweedside. What masses of manure 
poured out on the land, what a local market for all 
the produce that could be raised on the ten thousand 
acres around it. Think of such establishments, be 
they greater or less, scattered at short intervals over 
all England, some for fattening cattle, others for 
dairy production. What markets for cattle bred 
in the locality. ' What employment for labour — in 
the stables and engine-shops, in tanneries, in slaughter- 
houses, in chemical fertiliser manufactories, in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, of glue, of tallow and 
^oap, and a hundred kindred trades. What a brisk 
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demand for building timber, and for brick. Wliat pork, 
too, you could produce ! And nothing appears to 
me more inevitable than that English agriculture 
should in the future adjust itself to some such system 
of production as this ; that the landlord shall build 
the manufactory and buy the stores from a tenantry, 
who must share ifurther in this co-operative industry, 
by growing the material for feeding. 

Do but just look at the present position ; agriculture 
depressed and in its turn depressing all trades, the 
soil in desperate need of all those fertilities left by 
this law-fostered dead meat trade on a foreign shore. 
Nearly forty millions sterling — a sum, 1 imagine, nearly 
equal to the entire rental of England — sent annually 
out of the country to buy foreign meat and dairy 
produce, spent on foreign farms and foreign labour 
and worse than all this, foreign compel^tion so stimu- 
lated and bonused by your own laws that it is 
impossible to attract capital to the support of your 
agriculture. We all know what .at this moment is 
distressing English agriculture. It is the want of 
confidence on the part of the capitalist. You go to 
a banker and say, “ Buy my estate.” He replies, 
“ Why should I buy it '? wh.at could I do with it ? ” 
“ I know as well as you that England is a garden of” 
“ fertility, and h<as all the advantage of the best mar- ” 
“ kets nearest at hand. But what avails that ? I can- ” 
“ not control the law, and the law is at this moment ” 
“ responsible for the most serious item* of foreign com- ” 
“ petition ; I am told by Mr. Frewen here that the ” 
“ American farmer can buy a cheap store and fatten ” 
“ it and then sell it in London, and comparing prices ” 
“ and the cost of bringing that store from America, ” 
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“ I know the law is compelling me to pay an ” 
“entirely artificial price for an Irish store here.’’ 

“ When your law allows cheap stores and cheap cows ” 
“to come in freely, or when you will put a duty of” 

“ 30 per cent, on foreign meat, then' and not till ” 

“ then, I can see my way to buy your e.state find ” 

“ make money out of it.” 

Is not this the nature of the banker’s rej)ly 1 and 
can you wonder that the position is critical when your 
laws directly foster a free trade in a finished pi‘odu<;t — 
that is beef — while it forbids the entrance of the live 
animal — the raw material of that bi'ef? It is urged 
that stores are cheap here now, and so by contrast * 
they are, and I think a man who buys stores now 
will make a profit. Hut the fall in juice is still in- 
sufficient to compete on fair terms with foreign meat, 
and is probably oidy temj)orary, the result of hard 
times and diminished consunij)tion. I will tell you 
when I will allow that j)rices are low enough to 
defeat the American dead miait trade, and that will 
be when some one here ■will take a contract to 
supply three thousand stonss at threei)cuc,e luilf- 
penny the pound live weight. It is not the buying 
of one or two low-priced stores that at j)resent 
makes up the cost. It is the travelling from market 
to market, to pick up even a few hundreds. Now 
this contract, ajid at this price, I could fill from 
Montana or Wyeming, and make a goo<l jirofit, and 
when the day comes that I get a cable message in 
Montana that the contract advertised to fill the beef 
factory at Alnwick or Howick has been taken by my 
friend Mr. Bell here at an eighth less than my bid, 

I shall know that prices have adjusted them- 

R ‘2 
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selves, and your forty millions sterling is in a fair 
way to stop at home. But before that time you must 
get many a cheap cow from somewhere, and you must 
protect the health of your cows, not by indiscrin^ate 
slaughter in the ports, but as we do so successfully in 
America by local vigilance and a prompt use of the 
knife. The recent outbreak of foot and mouth 
in Ireland was traced to the clothes of a dealer 
journeying from Bristol to Cork, and all the port 
slaughter in the world will not serve your purpose in 
dealing with this disease ; it will only serve to en- 
courage and develop a baneful foreign competition. 

Remember, the masses of cattle we can send you 
does not imply an increased competition, as is the 
case with wheat from beyond the seas. This live 
stock trade is only a form of co-operation taking the 
place of the present baneful competition in dead 
meat. Instead of, as at present, GOO pounds of 
dressed meat brought to the metropolitan markets, 
you will have 1,000 pounds on four legs brought 
on to your own farms. In January last I suggested 
to you that the tree should be judged by its fruits, 
that the Scottish farmers who had bought and fattened 
Canadian cattle were anxious to get our prairie stores 
also. Mr. Jacob Wilson, who spoke after me, admitted 
that certain Scotch farmers were anxious to have them, 
but he said this is because they have got shares in 
western ranche companies. Well, I think the number 
of farmers who in these times can hold shares in 
foreign ranches is very small, but if otherwise, this 
is perhaps the strongest argument I can adduce in 
favour of this phase of co-operative agriculture. 
The Scottish farmer, says Mr. Wilson, has a farm 
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in Wyoming (that is, shares in a ranche) ; he has 
a farm in Scotland, and he recognises tliat by con- 
necting his operations on that side the sea with his 
farm here, he can secure that a profit will come honui 
to him. Surely this profit that he sees within his 
grasp must be a profit that he makes not only on 
that side the water but on this also. » If not, why does 
he desire to bring stores across from his prairie farm ? 

Much has been WTitten in the agricultural press 
about the lack of quality in our cattle, and while 
this was no doubt true of western cattle eight years 
since, it is certainly not tviu) at the pres(‘iit time. 
Of course a large proportion of our beasts even in 
the north-west would not be suitablr^ to your needs.' 
This is true of the immense droves of Texas 
cattle, numbering annually half a million and more, 
which have been driven on to the northern raDges. 
But the drive from, Texas is now over for ever. As 
a result of Texas fever last year— a disease whi(*h is 
deadly as snake-bite, but not coiitagious — the Statcis 
of Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, have pass(‘d laws 
absolutely prohibiting the entrance of all cattle from 
Texas. The Texas exodus apart, our northern herds 
are well graded up, and such stores as alone would 
pay to export would compare favourably with any 
Irish and most English cattle, excepting, I am bound 
to own, the cattle of these northern counties, espe- 
cially Cumberland and Westmoreland. The fact that 
our prairie beasts are bought in immense numbers 
by the farmers of the maize district, the fact that when 
fattened they fetch the best prices in Chicago, ought 
to be a sufficient reply to this objection as to quality, 

I should also like to dwell for a moment on a 
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merely personal matter. A majority of the agri- 
cultural press of the country, even before the 
proposal to admit these western stores was fairly 
before them, committed themselves to oppose this 
trade by all means ; and my agency has been dis- 
credited because, say they, I am largely interested 
in the ranches of, the west. But I should like to 
ask you who but one interested is ever likely to 
project and work to develop the line of a new 
trade route ? Nay more, who but one substantially 
interested could do it ? I should like to see a fussy 
patriot calling upon the freight managers of the 
American railroads, and while disclaiming all con- 
nection with the cattle business of the west, ask 
for the lowest rate p(»ssible on behalf of the British 
farmer. The position would be ridiculous; such a 
trade as this must originate with those chiefly 
interested, and it is the strongest argument in its 
favour that both parties are to benefit by it. A 
trade carried through in the interest of one party 
only would droop and die speedily. My contention 
is, that if I might build a number of such establish- 
ments on this side the water, as that 1 have 
described at Superior, and fill them each autumn with 
the cheapest stores I can bring or bu)’^, I can make a 
good profit, and if I can, then most certainly 
you can. And I will go further than this, and say that 
if you would take advantage of the present low 
freight rates to buy and bring across masses of our 
cheap western cows, you would have in your own hands 
the cheap machinery, as it were, of production, and you 
could shortly render yourselves independent of any 
import trade, either in meat or dairy produce. After 
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my application to the Privy Council last year on 
behalf of the territory of Wyoming several letters 
appeared in the papers, from writers more pushipg 
than polite, to say that my credentials, signed by the 
president and secretary of the Wyoming Stock 
Association, were all Yankee tall talk. That we had 
not, in short, as was stated, 2,000^000 cattle. One 
writer in the Times put the number at 278,000, a 
second writer in the Pall Mall, at less than a million. 
Both had gone to what they, no doubt, regarded as the 
fount of knowledge — some Board of Trade return. And 
how are these returns obtained ? I can tell you ; by 
obtaining the returns of the various county assess- 
ments for taxes ; and bow are these compiled ? Why,* 
we ranchemen send into the county treasurers a 
schedule of our herds, and the customary njturn is 
70 per cent, of the actual number on our books, less 
the entire increase ,of the previous y^ar ; that is to 
say, if I had a lu'rd of a thousand, that herd 
would contain some 200 calves of the previous year ; 
deducting these 200 we return 70 per cent, of 800, 
that is, 560 head. This is the local custom ; there is 
no fraud intended. A certain amount of tax has to be 
collected and no more, and it docs not matter whether 
the assessment is on the real number at nine dollars, 
or upon the nominal number at sixteen dollars. If 
any one wants to ascertain the exact numbers be can 
come with me and inspect the records of our Stock 
Association, an5 here he will learn that we paid our 
Association dues la.st year a halfpenny per beast on 
2,000,000 head. 

Of course on the fenced fanns of the eastern or 
central states cattle arc enumerated as accurately as 
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humanity, but to attach any value to census statistics 
on the prairies would be ridiculous. It would be aa 
reasonable to make a return of the herds of buffalo ! 
Only a fortnight since I saw in one of the leading 
agricultural pjjpers a statement that Wyoming cattle 
were almost the worst in America, and why ? Be- 
cause they were only valued at eighteen dollars ! Herds 
have been selling in Wyoming for the past three years 
for upwards of thirty dollars all round, but I sup- 
pose some collector of mere figures had found out that 
in Wyoming the average assessment on cattle was on 
a basis of value of eighteen dollars, and had arrived 
from this at the conclusion that the assessment repre- 
* sented the comparative value and quality of cattle in 
one state and another. 

As bearing on this subject Mr. Atkinson states that 
the assessed value of all property in the United 
States cen.sus /return in 1880 was 17,000,000,000 
dollars, whereas the true valuation was 43,000,.500,000, 
an excess of 158 per cent. 

And now, before closing, let me say a few words on 
tlie subject of rent, without which consideration no 
statement of the agricultural position seems to be 
complete. There are a number of extraordinary and 
original theories, economic and socialistic, flying 
about. But the absolute gospel truth and exactness 
of Ricardo’s statement of rent is as true to-day as 
when first enunciated sixty years ago. “ Rent,” says 
Mr. Ricardo, “ represents the pecuniary value of the 
advantages which such land possesses over the worst 
land in cultivation.” The w'orst land is the land 
which is said to be on the margin of cultivation ; 
such farm lands, for instance, as the Wiltshire up- 
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lands, where, let us suppose, farmer A is just making 
both ends meet while paying a nominal rent of 
half a crown an acre. Now suppose B, a farmer in 
this district, is paying £2 an acre, and that his 
landlord, to meet the lower prices obtaining in these 
hard times, reduces his rent by ten shillings per acre. 
What is the effect of this reduction on A’s position ? 
Clearly A is ruined. He was able before just to 
cultivate at a profit, but now that B can sell the 
produce of his laud clu^aper by the amount of ton 
shillings per acre. A, if he continues to fann in 
Wiltshire, will cultivate at a lo.ss of seven and sixpence 
per acre. Of course landlords must nsluce rents us 
produce prices fall, but none the less such a reduction* 
means the ruin of those fanners and the enforced idle- 
ness of those labourers who are engaged in agricultunj 
on that land which is on the margin of cultivation. 
Now, pursuing Ricardo’s theory of ^ rent, you will 
recognise that practically every cultivator in the 
w'orld pays rent for his land ; a great many pay two 
rents ; some pay a landlord only, but most pay rent 
both to a landlord and a railroad company. Looking 
at rent in this light, it will be recognised that the 
landlord's share varies inversely as the distance from 
market, and thus the more the ' amount received 
by the railroad company the less there is for the 
landlord. 

You can thus decide readily what constitutes a fair 
rent. The ‘^‘margin of cultivation,” which now 
decides this rent, is that land w'hich by reason of its 
distance from market is the least profitable under cul- 
tivation ; that is to say, the land the produce of which 
can pay the greatest freight charges, and yet be 
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marketed with profit. The margin of cultivation then, 
which now decides the rent of wheat lands, is situate 
in Dakota or Manitoba. Eeverting to my previous 
figures, Dakota wheat can come to London for seven 
shillings per c^uarter ; therefore wheat lands in Eng- 
land can pay neither more nor less than a rent of 
seven shillings pei; quarter, part of this rent going to 
the landlord, the rest to the railroad. In other words, 
land which produces, on an average of years, four 
quarters to the acre, will pay in rent twenty-eight 
shillings. In the event of a succession of bad 
seasons perhaps only two quarters of wheat will be 
raised, and in that case if the rent is a" fixed charge 

the land, and not on the crop, the tenant will bear 
the loss. In stating this dual rent of wheat lands at 
seven sliillings per quarter something must be added 
for value of straw, which, as it cannot be brought 
here from Dakota, has a value here greater than its 
value in Dakota. 

Similarly there is land on the margin of cultiva- 
tion” for supplying meat, and 1 think this margin 
may be usefully considered as situate in Western 
Kansas and Western Nebraska, from which district 
meat comes profitably to the English market, and 
pays the heaviest freight charges. 

Now the cost per ton of meat from Nebraska by way 
of Omaha, Cliicago, and New York to Liverpool and 
London, including handling and the icing of the 
refrigerators amounts to £14, which, for the Ameri- 
can ton of two thousand pounds, is a penny three 
farthings per pound. But this is not all, for in the 
case of meat the loss by evaporation and in the quality 
and appearance and freshness is at leiist a penny a 
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pound more, so that the actual cost of bringing a ton 
of meat to London is £22 ; therefore the rent value 
of English beef producing land is £22 per ton, or 
twopence three farthings per pound. How much land, 
then, will produce a pound of beef ? I have shown earlier 
in my statement that ten pounds of mixed meal and 
hay will produce a pound of beef. Professor Shelton, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, has demonstrated, 
as the result of careful experiment this winter, that 
feeding maize and liay in stables, between eight and 
nine pounds mix(‘d, will produce a i>ound of beef. I 
think, therefore, it is not unreasonable to infer that 
English land that will grow four quarters of wheat 
to the acre (1,920 pounds) will, if ada]>t(‘d and stirnu-*^ 
lated to grow feeding stuif, produce 192 j)()unds of 
beef, which will raise the riuit-paying power of the 
acre from twenty-eight shillings to forty-t wo shillings, 
and, besides, leave as a present to the nerc and the 
farmer, certain f(^rtiliti(js which tlu' soil naturally 
craves. And how is the distiil)ution of this rent 
affected by the change from whent to nH.*at produc- 
tion ? In the case of four quarters of wheat moved 
from say Nevrcastle to London, the railroad charges 
w-ould be sixteen shillings, leaving twelve shillings 
only for the landlord ; but, as the cost of carriage of 
a bullock, weighing say 1,200 pounds, is only fifteen 
shillings, I gather that the cost by rail to London 
for 192 pounds of beef wdll not at most exceed half- 
a-crown, leaving as the rent that can be paid to 
the landlord, by land producing meat, nearly forty 
shillings, instead of, as in the case of the cereals, 
twelve shillings. 

I do not, of course, claim for these figures any 
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rigid accuracy, but I do claim that they suggest the 
logical outcome of Ricardo’s theory of rent as applied 
to the agricultural conditions of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

At the present time I am convinced that in this 
country the rent paid to the landlord is excessively 
low, because the Vent paid to the railroad is exces- 
sively high, and there is this very important 
difference in the comparative benefit of a reduction 
of rent by the landlord and a general reduction of 
rent (that is, rates) by the railroads. If landlords 
reduce their rents the result is, as I have shown, that 
the margin of cultivation ascends, and the Wiltshire 
farmer is ruined, wliereas, in the event of a general 
reduction in railway rents, the margin of cultivation 
itself descends ; land that w<'is previously out of 
cultivation can be profitably cultivated*; and the loss 
in this case is/ borne not by any class of our home 
community, but by the foreign farmer and the foreign 
railroad company. 

1 trust I have made my meaning plain. At the 
present time railroads in this country are charging such 
excessive ratt's as compared with the charges of foreign 
railroads, that the home farmer is at a disadvantage 
compared with the foreign farmer, and the margin of 
cultivation is rising. Let me quote, for instance, the 
cost of carrying a bullock from Chicago to New York — 
over 900 miles — for ten shillings, aiyl then contrast 
that with the cost of carrying a bullock from here to 
London — only 272 miles — for fifteen shilUngs; 
compare the charge on wheat from Chicago to New 
York, which is sixpence a bushel, vrith the rate from 
here to London, which is also sixpence. Let us for an 
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instant contrast the passenger fare from Newcastle, 
third class, to London — 272 miles — with the fare 
paid by the emigrant on the magnificent Pennsylvania 
system to Chicago — over 900 miles — for four shil- 
lings. At this rate the third class charge from New- 
castle, instead of being over a sovereign, should be 
some fifteenpence. It may be interesting to notice 
that I can travel with a steerage passage from England 
to New York by the best steamers in the W’orlil for 
twenty-eight shillings ; which includes food for the ten 
days. From New York to Chicago for four shillings, 
in all 4,000 miles for thirty-two shillings, a sum but 
slightly in excess of a second class fare from here to 
London. You can gain some idea from these figures oi 
the terrific competition to which you arc cx])oscd. I 
don’t say that there is any immediate remedy for this 
state of things. English railroads will not operate at 
a loss in order to assist the farmer, bu^ at least Parlia- 
ment should regard with the most jealous eye any 
extension of railroads in this country. If eac^h rail- 
way system here had a far larger belt of country to 
operate than is now the case, by doing a much larger 
business, freight rates could be reduced. There is a 
healthy and an unhealthy competition, and over- 
production of railways in this country has forced up 
both freight and passenger rates to an immoderate 
figure, thus hurting every class of the community, and 
without making business profitable, even to the roads 
themselves. Not landlords nor lawyers are sucking 
the land dry, but an over-extension of the railroad 
system. 

I do not think it possible to over-estimate this 
question of railroad charges as bearing upon the 
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question of American competition. Produce prices are 
low aU the world over, and yet western American 
farmers scarcely perceive the fall, and why 1 Because 
the railroads have made up to them, by diminished 
charges, almost the entire fall in prices. Taking, for 
instance, that important railroad the New York 
Central, I find tliat in 1869 this road was drawing 
produce from Chicago at a cost of a penny farthing 
per ton per mile ; the present rate is less than a half- 
penny. The railroads of the great state of Ohio last 
year moved one mile 8,500,000,000 tons at an average 
charge of less than a halfpenny per ton. Had 
these roads charged the same rate as in 1869 they 
would have drawn from their customcTS — principally 
farmers — last year no less an excess than eighteen 
millions sterling. Had all the railroad charges in the 
States been last year at the level of fifteen years 
since, tlu'y wo/dd have taken fr6m their customers 
140 millions sterling more than they did, and of this 
immense sum more than one-half would have come 
out of the pockets of the farmers. Bailroad charges 
in America have, 1 believe, permanently adjusted 
themselves to the present lower level, and 1 do not see 
how you are to compete with foreign produce, unless 
you can secure a rate more nearly a]iproaching the 
average rate in America, that is, about a halfpenny 
per ton per mile. 

A broad and prudent policy for En^ish agriculture 
requires that you should, as for as possible, abandon 
the production of those staples, such as the cereals, 
which can come great distances in bulk and with little 
or no loss of value by damage. And because store 
cattle, unlike fat cattle, can come into your hands to 
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be finished, the shrinkage is not important. In fact, 
the advantage of buying these cattle, already shrunk 
and already gentle after 4,000 miles of handling on 
land and sea, is with you, the buyers. If you buy 
an Irish store beast, straight from the grass, he will, 

1 believe, yard or tie up on dry strange food very 
unkindly for the first fortnight ; but this stage with 
the imported American has been already piissed 
before he has come into your hands, and the experi- 
ence has, I helievo, been with the Canadians on 
this side that they take on flesh from the v(‘ry start. 
The loss on ship board from all euuse.s ([trincipally 
from a kidney trouble called red water) on over ^ 
50,000 Canadian stores shi{>ped in 1883 was only 
one in 256. 

In considering Avhethcr the fattening of that mass 
of meat which is now being poured into this country 
can be economically undertaken by the British 
farmer, I have at once to fata* an objection often 
heard, which is that it must be more* j)rofita1»le to 
fatten the animal where food is cheap, than to bring 
it to this country, and with it the necessary food to 
fatten it. In other words, if 1 wish to fatten for 
the London market, should I, if these restrictions 
were removed, still go to Nebraska or Iowa, or shall 
1 fatten on this side the water? Now the great 
mass of beef which is fattening for export to England 
is now on fiu'ins in Nebraska, Iowa, an<l Illinois. 
Let me put it, then, that the question is, whether it 
is more profitable to me to fatten in Illinois or 
here. I commence the experiment by fattening in 
Illinois, and my animals, when fattened, I start by 
train to Boston for Liverpool. On arriving at 
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Liverpool I find that an animal that weighed in 
Illinois 1,500 lbs. has lost weight to the amount of 
100 lbs. Many shippers put the “ shrink ” higher 
than this, none lower, and pricing this in Liverpool 
at fourpence per pound, I find I have lost thirty- 
three shillings in actual money, besides suffering a 
bruising and deterioration in the quality of all the 
beef. So next year I bring over the lean live animal, 
and I spend this thirty-three shillings of loss in 
paying the freight charges on grain from any cheap 
point — say Duluth — where grain is even cheaper than 
in Illinois. Now at five and sixpence per quarter this 
^thirty-three shillings wdll bring over six quarters of 
grain. Now I have found this year at Superior that five 
quarters are more than ample to fatten each animal. 
Assuming, then, that I have about the same temper- 
ature here in an open yard that I have at Superior in 
a cold -proof s/;able, I start in England on rather 
better terms than I do in Illinois to feed for the 
English market, even were the climatic advantages 
in Illinois equal with England. And when you bear 
in mind also that my experience this winter shows 
that an animal in the maize-belt requires half a 
bushel of maize per day, and having consumed 
seventy-five bushels, is still not nearly fat ; whereas 
in the artificial temperature secured at Superior, 
which resembles your natural temperature here, every 
animal is fat — fat in four months qn a third of a 
bushel per day, you arrive at a startling result, 
which result is briefly this, that, owing to certain 
laws of natural chemistry, forty bushels of grain 
and half a ton of hay have been fed in a climate 
resembling your own, and have done the work that haa 
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not been done in Illinois by an expenditure of eighty 
bushels and a ton of hay ; that, in the opinion of 
practical fanners in Nebraska, this winter, having 
been exceptionally severe, it will require 120 bushels 
of maize and a ton and a half of hay ta complete the 
fattening operation. 

Wasteful then as is the trade in fot live stock, the 
trade in dead meat is much more so. The dressed meat 
trade serves well enough for one straight run from 
Chicago to New York or Boston — from the larder, 
so to speak, to the kitchen — but, unlike the live 
beast, it cannot walk itself from the railroad trucks 
to the ship, but requires much labour and handling, , 
And handling, as any butcher knows, is fatal to 
the appearance of the meat. The loss of weight, 
also, in fifteen days, by evaporation is some five 
per cent. Far more important still is the waste 
of what butchers <:all the fifth efuarter — heart, 
tripe, skirt, liver, blood — and many other parts of 
the offal, which in this country find an excellent 
market. Also, there is the loss of the first profit 
on the hide and tallow. 

In these estimates of comparative profit I have 
said nothing of the value of the manures, which 
there are worthless, but here are valuable, and in 
summing up against a dead meat trade, you will bear 
in mind that that trade leaves all its fertilisers on a 
foreign shore, whereas every pound of grain that you 
bring across here for fattening purposes is a present 
to the soil of this country, is a something given to 
the soil which has not been taken from it. Nothing 
can be more complacent than the dogmatic assertion 

c 
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of certain agricultural writers, that because the 
secondary product of grain, that is beef, is less bulky 
and heavy than the grain that composes it, therefore 
it will pay better to export the beef than the grain. 
This is a theory that will only pass muster with those 
who believe that climatic conditions count for nothing 
in the operation* of the luw.s of natural chemistry, 
and who believe also that a very delicate and destruc- 
tible commodity such as meat will withstand the 
eflfect of long journeys on laud and sea, equally as 
well as such an imperishable commodity as grain. 
But as this is important, let us examine the position 
• a little more closely. Is it so much cheaper to 
send the beef than the food that makes that beef? 
Now this year’s experience shows me that at Superior, 
in feeding cattle of good quality forty bushels of 
mixed grain in the form of meal, afld a thousand 
pounds of hay, will put on 260 pounds of beef. 
Taking the mixture at forty pounds to the bushel, 
the grain and hay together weigh 2,600 pounds. 
Which, then, is cheaper — to send a pound of beef to 
Liverpool, or ten pounds of grain ? Now' the 
cost in refrigerator, cars, icing, handling, from, say 
Fargo to New York, and from New York to Liver- 
pool, would be, for beef, about .£12 per ton — that is a 
penny halfpenny per pound, whereas the rate on a 
ton of grain is only thirty-five shillings ; that is to say, 
it costs the same to send one pound of beef as seven 
pounds of feed, so that, the perishable nature of the 
beef apart, the economy is slight. 

There is a free trade that is competitive, and 
this is a trade in finished products, which, however 
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profitable to the general consumer, is baneful to 
the producer ; such is the trade in wheat, 

in meat, and in dairy produce. There is, on the 
other hand, a co-operative free trade in all and 
any raw material, such as live cattle -for the fanner 
and of cotton for the spinner, and 1 feel every con- 
fidence that the day is near at hahd when you will 
recognise that your present Contagious Disease 
legislation is forcing cheap railway charges and 
cheap shipping freights into direct and merciless 
competition with you, whereas they too would 
prefer and profit by the co-operative trade, were 
they allowed. And, too, this legi.slation is minimising 
those unique advantages of climate and soil which 
can any day put this country at the head of the 
cheap meat-producing countries of the world. 1 
am not undef-estimating the great Ipss and annoy- 
ance you have sirifered from disi'Osc ej)idcmie.8 ; 
but it does not seem to me that port slaughter 
restrictions arc, or can over IVe, an elfective remedy : 
and even were the remedy effective, it is a remedy 
far worse than the disease — it is the kind of 
remedy that dynamite would be for a cold in the 
head. 

There is a remedy against diseases, a remedy not 
for “ external use only ” — it is the knife. Remember 
I have just returned from a country where over forty 
millions of cattle preserve practically a clean hill of 
health. True, you have sent us across the water both 
foot and mouth and pleuro ; but no one, even on this 
side, now says we have a single case of foot-and- 
mouth, and the moment pleuro raises its head it is 

0 2 
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Stamped out. It did appear last year a thousand miles 
from us in Illinois — where is it now ? Possibly it 
lurks even yet in some foetid dairy stable in Long 
Island ; when it appears it will be promptly dealt 
with by local atithoiity. And as we scotch the snake, 
so also can you. Whether, however, there is pleuro 
in the cast does not affect the position of fifteen 
million head of cattle beyond the Great River which 
have never come under suspicion, and which, by way 
of Duluth and Sarnia, or Buffalo are available to- 
morrow if you will persuade the Privy Council that 
you need them. And in dealing with these prairie 
cattle you have a security against disease of more 
value far than quarantine, or local legislation, with 
prompt slaughter. There is something more vigilant 
than the zeal and science even of Professor Salmon 
and his staff, and that is a winter temperature 40° 
below zero. Rhmember our herds' range as uncared 
for and unsheltered as the buffalo, subject to all the 
severity of an almost Arctic winter. You cannot 
imagine that any animal with the germ of pleuro- 
pneumonia in its lung could survive such a winter as 
this. Here, then, is your safeguard in dealing with 
us. From the introduction at any time of foot and 
mouth you have an absolute security in the fact that 
cattle from the States are twelve days at sea, and the 
disease itself incubates for only eight days; the 
most careless inspection, therefore, cannot fail to 
detect it. 

I am no whit discouraged at the oppeeition this 
proposal has aroused. It will always seem to me the 
right policy to have advocated. But whether lean or 
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£at, I feel convinced that the Great Lake system is 
destined in the near future to secure to England 
masses of cheap meat, for the same economic reasons 
that it has already revolutionised the price of wheat. 

This trade will, as you decide, eitl/er co-operate or 
compete with English agriculture. 
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HOUGHTALING’S TABLES. 

REUTIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT FOODS FOR STOCK. 

o 


c 

One hundred pounds of good hay for stock are equal to : 


Articles. | 

Pounds. 

1 

Beets, white silesia ... ... ... . . . i 

669 

Turnips ... ... ... j 

469 

^ Rye-straw ... ... ... ... ... 1 

429 

i Clover, red, green j 

373 

Carrots ... ... ... ... ... : 

.371 

Mangolds ... ... ... ... ... i 

368^ 

Potatoes, kept in pit ... ... . . . | 

350 

Oat-straw ,..k ... ... .... ... j 

317 

Potatoes ... ... ... ... ... i 

360 

Carrot leaves (tops) ... ' . . . ' 

135 

Hay, English.. . 

100 

Lucerne 

i 89 ' 

Clover, red, dry 

: 88 

Buckwheat ... 

78J 

Corn 

62i ' 

Oats ^ 

; 59 i 

Barley ... ... ... ... ... 

58 

Rye 

53| 

Wheat 

4H 

Oil-cake, linseed 

43 

Peas, dry 

37i 

Beans 

28 
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RESOLUTIONS. * 

1. That it is desirable, in the interests of British 
agriculture, that lean store cattle shall be imported, 
according to the provi.sions of Clause 3 of the 
Amended Contagious Diseases Act, from any foreign 
country which can show its immunity from contagious ^ 
disease. 

2. That the present operation of the Act of 1878, 
by securing foreign farmers a monopoly of the 
cheapest sourcJfes of supply of lean cajtle, is enabling 
those farmers to sapply English mankets with the 
fatted product at a price which is demoralising the 
home industry. 

3. That, in the interest of the fertility of our own 
soil, it is desirable that the fattening of beasts for 
the home market shall be undertaken at home rather 
than on foreign shores, if after trial it appears that 
such an operation can be conducted more economically 
in the British Isles. 

4. That after an official inquiry the Canadian 
government has informed the home government that 
no contagious diseases exist in the territories of 
Wyoming and Montana, and that it also appears that 
the cattle of these territories can be conveyed by 
rail through the states of Dakota and Minnesota to 
Superior in the State of Wisconsin without passing 
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through any area that has ever been subject to disease. 
That from this port the cattle can go by water to 
Sarnia. That from Sarnia United States cattle are 
permitted by the Canadian authorities, under existing 
regulations, to be carried by the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road to Montreal. That from Montreal they can be 
conveyed to the* seaport of Portland in the State of 
Maine by a route which passes north of any infected 
area. 

5. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded 
to the Privy Council 
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hf land permission (jf the Proprietor, from (h» 
“FoBTNiOHTtY REVIEW," December, 1884. 


The extraordinary growth of agricultural America 
will not fail to be attributed by those who haVe 
watched it to the adaptability of the American nation. 
When we contrast the spirit of Transatlantic enter- 
prise with Jthe apathetic plodding on in old lines 
which is to be witnessed here, the present distress is 
to a considerable extent accounted for. An analogy 
of great interest offers itself in the position of Eng- 
land now and the position of Wyoming when six 
years since I became a citizen of that western ter- 
ritory. During these six years by draining the cattle 
of the west and south toward the markets of the 
world we have increased our herds some 500 per 
cent ; and the wealth of our settlers per capita is 
probably greater than that of any community in the 
world. What Wyoming effected in stocking her 
prairies to their full capacity, by breeding, but par- 
ticularly by importation, England is able to do to-day. 
Just as Wyoming drained Oregon and Nevada toward 
the markets of the east, so caa England now dram 
Wyoming. But for Tory legislation by means ol the 
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Contagious Diseases Acts, I could to-day stock 
Leicestershire with cheap cows, and make a handsome 
profit out of farming at home, and it is no light accu- 
sation that existing legislation should be forcing 
young England into exile, because whereas we could, 
if we might, stock farms cheaply and remain at home, 
we are yet driven from England by legislation which 
prohibits our purchasing in the cheapest market. At 
present we are free to starve at home or live abroad, 
an ungracious alternative, if unnecessary. Nor is it 
clear that England is the gainer by driving the enter- 
prise and intelligence of the community into foreign 
lands and foreign citizenship, I am not ignoring the 
itamense losses sustained by England from epidemics 
of cattle disease ; Western Europe — not England 
merely — has just been visited by one of these disease 
waves, which, on the Continent as in England, has for 
the present exhausted itself ; buj; although Dame 
Partington, in the guise of Mr. Duckham, is 
congratulating the country on the success attending 
the omnipotent mop, I am yet anxious to ask the 
entire community whether the present legislation by 
Contagious Diseases Acts is not merely worthless for 
the purpose in view, but is also to be held directly 
responsible for the present distressed condition of 
British agriculture. I am content to believe that 
these measures were the outcome of an honest 
attempt to stamp out plagues. At the same time a 
large section of the body of consumers is equally 
convinced that the general interest has been sacrificed 
to a misguided effort to bolster up the profits of 
British farms and the rents of British landlords. If 
this false idea of Protection did prevail, never was 
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political disingenuousness so severely punished. The 
principle of those excellent old English leases which 
required that all hay obtained from a farm should not 
be sold, but should be fed on that farm so that an 
equivalent in the shape of farmyard jnanure should 
be returned to the fertility of the soil, this principle 
has been deliberately negatived in legislation by that 
party traditionally supposed to be most vitally con- 
cerned in the prosperity of agriculture. In the place 
of our meat supply, produced by our own soil, and 
in a chemical cycle returning itself to our soil, we 
now have as a result of these restrictions a perfect 
plague of dead meat, beef, mutton and bacon, pouring 
in from all parts of the world. And still there is, if 
not a large party, at least a very noisy party, in the 
country who, posing as the friend of the farmer, are 
clamorous for more port slaughter and more 
restrictions. • * 

To compensate our soil, then, for all the dead meat 
imported, which, fattened abroad, has left its fertilities 
in other lands, our farmers, their capital ever shrink- 
ing, have had recourse to every sort of chemical 
fertiliser to supply the want of natural farm- 
yard manures. Peruvian abominations at £14 
a ton have been poured into the soil, to exhaust 
without enriching, to force without fertilising. If 
any one doubts that this dosing with ammoniates has 
done more to impoverish agriculture than all the 
terrors of disease, let him pasture a flock of geese on 
his fleld, and watch how quickly the sterility of the 
soil will be effected. That the land has escaped ab- 
solute sterility is mainly owing to heavy frequoat 
nuns and our system of drainage. The flurmen 
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capital in the form of guano has been washed through 
the soil to the drain, through the drain to the ocean, 
and if we would watch the unbroken round of 
nature’s operations, we can again find it in the water, 
in the shell o{ the mollusk, in the composition of the 
fish, absorbed again into the system of the bird, and 
again sent earthward to harass the poor farmer who 
alone is precluded from a share of profit in the 
perfect cycle of nature’s great laboratory. 

If we look to the present condition of English 
agriculture, is it not the ease that fully a third of the 
soil of England is mortgaged to a value that it would 
be at present impossible to realise, and so well do 
mortgagees understand the extreme delicacy of the 
situation that they dare not foreclose ? A friend of 
mine was recently anxious to invest in America 
some part of £50,000 which he had “secured” 
by a mortgage* on an estate in .the Midlands. The 
property in question had been* valued as lately as 
1877 at £120,000. On attempting to withdraw his 
£50,000, my friend was met by a financial state- 
ment, which I doubt not would find a parallel in 
many an English county. The local banks had ad- 
vanced also on a second mortgage £20,000, and yet my 
Mend was warned that if the property were forced 
for sale on the present glutted market, it was impos- 
sible that even his first charge could be satisfied! 
This, then, is the position, mortgagors and mortgagees 
alike are waiting in blank dismay for some light to 
appear ; each man is looking to his neighbour ; if a 
cataclysm is impending, at least there is a community 
of misfortune. No one seems to think that a day 
of xeckoning can be long delayed, nor that Bhigland 
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by adapting herself to new methods and altered con- 
ditions of supply can once again restore herself both 
agriculturally and commercially to her pride of 
place. 

What, then, are the conditions on which this de- 
pression rests ? And how can they be remedied ? 
As to the first question, the answer is simple ; the 
second is, it seems to me, scarcely less easy to resolve. 
The free trade that has swamped England with cheap 
produce from a world of great areas has induced both 
the present low range of prices and that intimate 
connection of those areas with Great Britain 
by steamships and railroads. Free trade has been 
supplemented by cheap transportation, and the latter 
being a force of ever- varying magnitude needs at all 
times the closer attention. It is not at this moment 
free trade that is crushing our farmerijtothe earth, so 
much as the enormous over-production.of steam ship- 
ping on the Clyde and the Tyne, which has so reduced 
cost of freightage that I have this year seen both 
maize and wheat shipped from America, which, 
needed for ballast, was carried absolutely free. The 
same state of things has equally resulted from the 
immense extension of the American railroad system. 
Thus it will be seen that the thrift of English 
capitalists, showing itself in the over-manufacture of 
ships and foreign railroads, has hoist them with their 
own petard by narrowing the margin of all profits ; 
and the accumulation of capital not having been fol- 
lowed by a due expansion of trade and consumption, 
the cost of freight from abroad has been forced down 
to a point which is leaving ships and railroads no 
profit, and is ruining the English farmer. The pre- 
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sent range of prices, then, is artificially low. If 
wheat is selling down to thirty-two shillings, it is 
because ships and railroads are competing so actively 
for freights that the profit of either business is merely 
nominal. When the directors of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company declared this year their inability to pay 
a dividend, though all the time their ships were fuUy 
loaded both with passengers and freight, it forced on 
public recognition a fact well known, that the whole 
commercial world is suffering from an unhealthy 
competition, the result of over-production. As a 
further proof of this, the gross earnings of American 
railroads are showing up magnificently, but notwith- 
standing an increased economy everywhere apparent, 
the net earnings in almost every case show a large 
falling off". 

Nor would it be proper to conclude my state- 
ment of the causes of depression, without alluding 
necessarily very briefly to a cause of which the 
farmer has heard little, because although it has 
more largely contributed to his present impoverish- 
ment than has all the disease since the beginning of 
the world, it has not as yet been found suitable for 
the manufacture of political capital — 1 refer to the 
rapid and continuous appreciation in the value of 
gold. The brisk output of gold resulting from the 
discoveries in California and then in Australia has 
now long ceased. The Comstock gold lode, which 
during the interval has to some extent filled the gap, 
is also exhausted and no considerable new discoveries 
are announced. Gold being comparatively a soft 
metal, the wear and tear and the loss by friction is 
very continuous; the absorption also of the pure 
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metal into gold plate, ornaments, and Itonse decora- 
tion, is considerable. Added to this, the United 
States and Germany have recently been very heavy 
buyers in the gold markets* of the world for their 
resumption and reissue of gold coin, ^hus it happens 
that while population, and the needs of population, 
agricultural and manufactured, show a rapid increase, 
the gold stocks of the world are nearly stationary, 
and the entire range of prices is demoralised by this 
steady downward pressure. For the sake of briefness 
let us pursue this gold shrinkage to a merely logical 
conclusion ; suppose that in process of time gold 
stocks were so nearly exhausted that in all the world 
only five sovereigns remained, and that of these one 
only was in the possession of this country ; our 
standard of value then being a gold standard, that 
sovereign would represent the value of all the accu- 
mulated wealth of .the country, and (^very sale would 
have to be efi’ected with reference to and a perception 
of the value of, this sovereign ; that is, wheat would 
be selling for, say a farthing a quarter. Now the 
recent tendency has actually been in this direc- 
tion and thus the profit of every producer has been 
steadily diminishing, the farmer’s produce exchanging 
for less and less gold, profits and rents also are falling. 
It is true that although all producers are sellers, they 
are also buyers; but they are buyers to a more 
imited extent. That the theories as to the apprecia- 
tion of gold and its results are correct, may be best 
^derstood from an examination of the present con- 
difaons of life for those who sell nothing and buy 
eveiythmg, that is, who sell their brain work to buy 
daily bread. The possessors of fixed incomes and of 
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salaries, bank clerks, accountants, &c., were, I believe, 
never in a more comfortable position than at present ; 
it is also, I think, noteworthy that while in America 
lower prices have resulted in lower wages, here land 
and capital have hitherto borne the entire burden of 
low prices, a burden which it is quite impossible they 
can continue to support alone. It is evident then 
that what is much to be desired at present, is the dis- 
covery of fresh gold fields, to result in a higher range 
of all prices. 

When at the close of last session her Majesty's 
message to Parliament was found to contain a harvest 
thanksgiving, it was difficult to believe that the 
advisers of our gracious Sovereign were not in- 
dulging a gentle irony in congratulating her subjects 
on an abundant harvest. When wheat has in England 
an average cost of production amounting to at least 
35s. per quartei;, and is selling at if 3s., the farmer can 
derive but little satisfaction from the study of his 
year’s balance-sheet. The sweet simplicity of even 
nothing per cent, is preferable to this present 
position. When things have reached such a point 
that a good harvest means loss, a bad harvest ruin ; 
when the margin of cultivation is rising instead of 
falling, notwithstanding a rapid increase of our 
population ; when laud, erstwhile the most con- 
servative of investments, is a drug in the market; 
when writers of the resource and calibre of the 
Duke of Argyll are finding it necessary to seriously 
consider the growing socialistic tendency of tbe 
masses as evidenced by the popularity of Henry 
Qeoi^ and Hyndman, the intelligence of the com- 
munity may be well employed upon a solution of 
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that most national of questions, what can we do with 
our land ! It is evident that the answer must be in 
the direction of utilising, not antagonising, cheap 
foreign supplies and cheap transportation. If the 
cost of production and transportation of raw cotton 
diminished very considerably, the Manchester cotton- 
spinner would congratulate himseif that although 
competition would insure a lower range of prices 
for cotton goods, yet that the result of lower prices 
would be a steady increase of consumption, and thus 
of profit. In the same way it is necessary that w’e 
should supply our farms with a cheap raw material 
that can be manufactured on those farms ; that is to 
say, that land which can be profitably employed in 
breeding should be stocked fully with cheaper cows, 
thus enabling the funner to produce more cheaply. 
And those farms which are more suitable for fattening 
must be stocked with cheap stores," to enable our 
farmers to compete successfully with the present 
plague of imported dead meat. 

It has long l)een evident, then, that were England 
to lay down her impoverished wheat area to turnips,' 
or permanent grass, and to develop that system of 
ensilage which has already worked almost a revolution 
in some districts of the United States, sIh; would be 

* A few scriiies have pounced upon this passage with much 
aaturfaction ; such faulty English, say they, whoever heard of 
laying down land to turnips! what ignorance in a writer invitinx 
refonna “ 

^ critioMffl is very just, and but for the author of /WAim 1 
had ooiTsoted my barbarous English in this rqirint. That aocom* 
Idi^ young gentleman advised a friend, in dress as in other 
thtn^ not to be too correct, because if people can quarrel with 
the diape of your hat they will loee sight of graver deficiencies, 
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at least getting herself in line to participate in the 
march of progress. Of what avail, however, are 
turnips and ensilage without the beasts to feed? 
And what, above all other things, is wanting to the 
necessity of the position is an immense increase 
in the number of our cattle. That this increase 
can only be effected by a large import trade is quite 
evident from the fact that, although for thirty years 
past the English farmer has had — that most magnifi- 
cent inducement — a steadily improving price, to 
stimulate production of cattle, yet the numbers of 
cattle and sheep show but a small increase, while the 
diminution of the ratio of live stock to population, 
and to the increasing area under grass and roots, is 
very painfully significant. The argument that this 
increase would have taken place but for the continued 
ravages of epidemic disease is not mose to the point 
than an argument that, when war^nd pestilence cease 
to scourge humanity, humanity will overrun creation. 
The Malthusian checks upon increase of population, 
as of cattle, have to be reckoned with, and as the 
restrictionists themselves admit that foot-and-mouth 
disease not merely flies out of cattle-trucks in transit, 
but also is conveyed about the country in the clothes 
of veterinary surgeons, or is carried from parish to 
parish by foxhounds, it is not loss idle to speculate 
on prevention of cattle plagues than it would be to 
attempt universally to prevent measles. It is quite 
evident that if a pei'son can carry foot-and-mouth 
disease in his clothes, the disease may be reimported 
again and again by salesmen whose business takes 
them to Flushing, and so also by any hide brought to 
England : it is then evident that sooner or later we 
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must adopt that remedy which alone has been found 
to be effectual— the purchase of any and every dis- 
eased animal at full value to avoid the inducement 
to concealment, and then slaughter. If a man gave 
as his reason for not marrying the desire to prevent 
measles in a possible nursery, he would be a subject 
for state control, not public approval ; but quis cuS‘ 
todict ciistodes when they endorse such lunacy under 
the sounding title of “A Policy,” Prevention is 
better than cure only when prevention is possible, 
and when year by year the fruits of ‘‘ prevention " 
continue to show in an ever-widening gap in the 
ratio of our population to our cattle, it is surely time 
to abandon so costly and vicious a system. 

During the session of Parliament last spring, it was 
evident that the original Contagious Di-scascs Acts 
were entirelyout of favour with both^ parties. It was 
supposed that an outbreak of disease .then prevalent 
had been sent us from the ever-tainted stocks on the 
Continent of Europe. It had at the same time been 
recognised by our shrewd northern neighbours that 
store cattle of a very kindly nature and superior 
quality were being imported from Canada, that these 
Canadian cattle were incomparably more healthy, 
hardy, and profitable than the store cattle of Ireland. 
Scotland had drawn some fifty thousand head of 
stores from Canada and not one diseased animal, and 
when Scotland came to the knowledge that the 
Western States and territories of America were in a 
petition to send annually twenty beasts where Canada 
sent one — and this, too, at prices at least 30 i)er cent, 
lower than were obtaining for Canadians — that little 
doud appeared in the sky which will, I feel convinced, 

» 2 
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burst ere long in a life-giving deluge to our soU. Hie 
result of two antagonistic states of feeling on the 
part of our legislators was that Mr, Arthur Arnold 
was induced to withdraw a Bill directly sanctioning 
a live trade from Montana and Wyoming, both parties 
agreeing to cover the ground by a more liberal 
measure still, the tmtcome of which was the scarcely 
disputed passage of “ Clause 3.” 'By this sweeping 
amendment it was provided that in the event of the 
Privy Council being satisfied that any “specified 
part” of a foreign country enjoyed immunity from 
contagious disease, and where the law of that country 
afforded “ reasonable security ” against the introduc- 
tion of disease, the Privy Council should have the 
power to allow that country to send its cattle into 
England clear of the port slaughter clauses. Here, 
then, was the pi-ospect of the laying of golden eggs 
on British farms, instead of that fatal process of 
slaughter now in progress, for it is evident that if 
breeding cattle in England is profitable, and not 
merely an operation supported by a “ benevolence ” 
paid out of each consumer’s pocket, then breeding 
will not be less profitable if the cost of the machinery 
is largely reduced — that is, if a cow now selling at 
£20 can be supplied by Wyoming for £12. That 
every one who assisted in the passage of “ Clause 3 ” 
understood that its purpose was to free the gigantic 
prairies of America, if they were found clear of 
diseases, I do not for a moment doubt. That the 
clause was intended to be merely ornamental legisla- 
tion, for the purpose of bolstering up the dignity (rf 
the Government, is incredible; and by inducing 
Mr. Arnold to withdraw his Bill, by tiie promise of 
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passing this larger measure, the Government either 
intended the substitute to be something other than 
a mere dead letter, or they were lacking in good 
faith. 

When the passage of the clause was assured, I was 
sent by the Wyoming Stock Association to Canada, 
to learn from Mr, Pope, the Minister of Agriculture, 
whether Canada would pass our western cattle by 
Canada railroads and the port of Montreal, from the 
Lake Superior port of Duluth, which is the eastern 
terminus of the Northern Pacific liailroads and which 
taps by that road the entire prairie ai’ca of the west. 
For it had long attmeted our attention that, by the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Kailroad from 
Montreal to Algoma, on Lake Huron, the entire 
north-west had been brought a thousand miles nearer, 
by a cooler foute and a cheaper w^tcr-way, to the 
markets of Englaml and the old world. Mr, Pope 
entered very readily into the proposal, which he said, 
“ does not originate with the territory of Wyoming, 
but with myself. In the archives of the Privy 
Council can still be found my correspondence, now 
four years old, proposing to the English Government 
this very trade over this very route.” This offer of 
the north-western cattle trade does appear to me 
to be of immense value to eveiy Canadian interest. 
When England can trade freely in store eattle of both 
sexes, with the states and territories of Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Dakota, Montana, Utah, Idaho 
and Oregon, she will, I believe, find it easy to draw 
all the cattle, which are good enough in point of 
quality for the needs of the British farmer, from this 
area — an area roughly estimated to be eight times as 
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large as Great BritaiBu The case of Wyoming is 
merely a test case ; we feel that the battle we are 
fighting is for the free admission of the cattle of 
those gigantic prairie areas of which Wyoming, with 
an acreage no larger than that of Great Britain, is 
a comparatively insignificant fraction. Were the 
entire area on th3 free list, I think that at least a 
million and a half would come yearly, and this, too, 
without considerably raising western prices, because 
the gap in our breeding stocks would be rapidly filled 
up by drawing on the now overflowing reservoir of 
Texas and the south, by buying Texas heifers and 
grading them up with the best imported bulls to the 
required standard for the English market. Such a 
quantity of cattle as a million and a half had better 
perhaps be expressed in train loads or ship loads. It 
would require fo.ur thousand eight hundred trains to 
carry these cattle from Algoma to* Montreal, over two 
thousand large steam ships to transport them from 
Montreal to Liverpool. The entire food supply for 
this mass, both on land and sea, would of course be 
supplied by Canadian farmers, a handsome addition 
to their receipts. 

There is no question in Canada as to our freedom 
from disease, because even now Canada is admitting 
every western beast we choose to send, and without 
quarantine at Sarnia, and is carrying these cattle the 
whole length of the Grand Trunk Railroad to Montreal, 
on the one condition that they are not shipped from 
that port but are taken to Portland, in Maine. Start- 
ing thus from an American port our animals are not 
allowed to come into competition as stores with Cana- 
dians, but have to be killed in Liverpool on landing. 
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Mr. TfingTiam, the largest live-stock shipper from 
Canada, writes to the Times, “ As a Canadian I have 
no hesitation in saying that Canada owes her freedom 
from disease to the excellent inter-state veterinary 
laws of the American Union, It is only because 
disease has always been stamped out by a vigorous 
use of state — not merely federal — legislation that the 
herds of the United States, and therefore also of 
Canada, have never suffered from disease.” 

It is at present unnecessary to say more than that 
North-West Canada has for years been taking cattle 
freely from Wyoming and Montana. But I believe 
that Canada’s recent refusal to be the channel of this 
trade was a decision given in deference to the policy 
of that reign of terror and blood on this side the water 
from which wc are now happily emerging. If, how- 
ever, this decision is final, a route^ connecting the 
north-west territories and England rid Boston or Port- 
land passes clear north of any area in the States which 
has ever been under suspicion of contagious disease, 
BO that our store trade is fairly independent of Canada, 
although England may naturally be anxious to foster 
a trade with such of her colonies as will help them- 
selves in preference to increasing the ponderous and 
overwhelming exports of the United States. In these 
days, however, of diminishing national prosperity, it 
is necessary that English legislation should concern 
itself with home needs. At present not Great Britain, 
but that phantom creation of a happy phrase “ Greater 
Britain,” is the object of our solicitude, and the old 
hen, flapping and clucking after the ducks that have 
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When it was announced that “ Clause 3 ” had made 
' a joyous passage and the Bill received the royal assent, 
I was at my ranche in Wyoming and was at once asked 
to be the bearer of the message from the Governor of 
the Territory to the Privy Council. My appointment 
was endorsed by the Wyoming Stock-growers’ Associ- 
ation in these words : — 


“ Mr. Frewen is specially deputed and fully authorised by the 
executive committee of the 'Wyoming Stock growers’ Association 
to represent the Association in Great Britain, for the purpose of 
answering in detail and making to you any explanation you may 
wish as to the nature and extent of the stock interest of this 
territory. In this connection I may say briefly that the Associ- 
ation numbers some four hundred members, owning two million 
head of cattle, which are valued here, with the accessory plant, 
at 100,000,000 dollars.” 


I am anxious to place on record my exact official 
position, because a deluge of criticism has appeared of 
what some papers call “ Mr. Frewen’s scheme ; ” and 
many who know that I have crossed the water a mere 
envoy from Wyoming, being of opinion, I imagine, 
that it is a waste of force to attack that plateau 
of the Pocky Mountains, have preferred the old m'si 
prim tactics, “No case — abuse plaintiff’s attorney.” 
Had I supposed that more than a mere formal appli- 
cation was required and an equally formal assent, I 
would not have made my appearance at all, to have 
had my facts and figures called in question by every 
smug assertor of insular ignorance and prejudice. To 
satisfy the conditions of “ Clause 3 ” we have to show 
first, that we have no disease; secondly, that our 
legislation is such as to afford “ reasonable security ” 
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against its introduction. The former we have proved, 
as far as it is possible to prove a negative proposition. 
No one of us has ever lost a beast by any disease 
known to be contagious ; no visitor, .such as Lord C. 
— of whom more anon — who has eaten our salt in 
many a western ranche, can say he has seen on the 
spot, or heard of, when in the westf any single case of 
proved contagious disease, still less that inevitable 
accompaniment, a widespread epidemic and loss : nor 
have the interested statements of our adversaries in 
any instance localised disease at any specified point in 
any specified territory. What would be thought of 
an American C. who should as.sert that there was 
rinderpest in England, and who, when pressed as to 
locality, stated it to be north of the Tweed ; and, 
when further urged, should say that he was con- 
vinced that «uch was the case, because a Bulgarian 
horse doctor said. so. It would be ridiculoxis to 
pursue the subject of our immunity further. A man 
who gravely writes in the leading journal that there 
is foot-and-mouth disease on the vast unfcnced com- 
mon of the west, and yet is undecided as to whether 
it is in Kansas or Wyoming, may be dismissed from the 
controversy as one entitled to our sympathy. That 
our legislation affords the reasonable security de- 
manded by the British public, a very superficial 
acquaintance with the stringent provisions of the 
veterinary law of Wyoming would demonstrate. 

The only method of depriving Wyoming of the 
benefit of the amended Act, is evidently to deny her 
premiss that she is clear of contagious disease, and 
both Mr. M. and Lord C., writing to the Times, are 
not slow to recognise this possibility of obstruction. 
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These gentlemen are largely interested in ^ Canadian 
ranche companies, and have been for years buying 
cattle from the very territories, which they now 
denounce, without quarantine or precaution of any 
sort. But when the current of the profit they alone 
were to enjoy promises to be a mere tributary of a 
larger river of supply for English farms, then indeed 
it is high time to kick down the ladder. Lord C. is 
doubly concerned as a lord of Irish acres, and his 
indignation is unbounded. At the very time of the 
Wyoming application to the Privy Council he writes 
that he understood that there was contagious disease 
in the north-western territories ; less bold Mr. M. 
locates it not in a north-western territory, but in the 
central State of Kansas ; but state or territory, 
central or western, they are both inspired by the 
same “ mare’s nest,” the Kansas outbreak of non- 
contagious foot-rot last March. Mr. M’Eachran, the 
ofiBcial veterinarian of Canada, and himself the 
manager of a Canadian ranche company, did go to 
Kansas, and did state that the foot-rot was foot-and- 
mouth disease. To refute him half the veterinary 
science of the United States was shortly on the spot, 

1 In the original article I had used the word “ promoter ” as 
denoting the noble lord’s relation to a certain Canadian ranche 
company. A very proper expostulation has reached me from 
Lord C., who points out to me that the accepted significance 
of the term promoter, is not its merely literal significance — **one 
who promotes,’’ but “ one who promotes for money.” I had no 
intention of suggesting any other connection between the noble 
lord, his company, and the British North-West, than one in 
every way advantageous to all three. 1 had merely intended to 
draw attention, perhaps rather too emphatically, to the natural 
antagonism of interest between ranchemen north and south of the 
British line. 
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and after experimenting by insalivating fresh sub- 
jects, though no embargo was placed on the district, 
in no single instance was the disease transmitted, and 
we have long since heard the last of Mr. M’Eachran’s 
Kansas scare. As long ago as last April it was an- 
nounced in the Times that this rumour of disease 
was abundantly refuted. • 

Having thus distinctly charged the Government of 
Wyoming and its Stock Association with a con- 
spiracy to obtain this entry under false pretences. 
Lord C. adds a column of denunciation in the Times 
of American-dollar sense. How seriously to reply 
otherwise than by simply re-stating Lord C.’s letter, 
I hardly know. Lord 0. says, then, that Wyoming 
men from the land of the almighty dollar are anxious 
to obtain the English market for their cattle that bcei 
prices may go up by “ leaps and bounds ; ” that they 
have also told his lordship, who endorses the opinion, 
that store cattle from Wyoming will come across to 
England — the fact that Canada sends them notwith- 
standing — too reduced in condition to be of any value 
or profit, the cows, I presume, too feeble ever to calve 
again. That the Wyoming men have also told him 
that their cattle cannot be sent over at the price I 
name. Upon which his lordship concludes that the 
men from the land of the almighty dollar are as 
shrewd as usual in desiring thus to supply at a dead 
loss the English market. He then enters on an argu- 
ment as to the transmissibility of Texas fever. I had 
stated in the Times that this disease could only once 
be transmitted from the primary source, and that the 
first frost kills the germ. Lord C. says that it is 
capable of endless transmission, and he writes, “ If 
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not, why kill the germ 1 ” Why kill the germ I Why 
kill a snake ? Because it may bite Lord C., and he 
may die, but it would hardly be correct to say that 
he was the victim of a contagious disease. The 
analogy of splenic or Texan fever to snake-bite is 
very true to nature ; just as the poison in the snake 
is not hurtful to« the snake, so the virus of splenic 
fever is unfelt by the animal that alone can transmit 
it, but is dangerous to a “foreign body.” Keep the 
cattle of the Gulf Coast of Mexico out of your farms, 
and even if you see Texas fever in your cattle markets, 
you can under no circumstances suffer fiom its ravages. 
And bear in mind that these long-horned, narrow 
“Spaniards” from the south are as readily distin- 
guishable from Western cattle as are cattle from 
buffaloes. 

I am thus far grateful to Lord C. that he prefaces 
his letter with tlie remark, that as 1 have showed the 
agricultural public one side of the picture, he will 
show them the other. If the public are satisfied with 
Lord C. as a showman, they may incline to agree with 
me that, like the reverse side of most pictures, we 
have here a blank canvas. Ills letter, however, is 
evidence, were any required, that Ireland at least 
needs none of our cattle, and has still on hand a full 
stock of “ bulls " — bulls of extraordinary vigour and 
vitality. Although, in conclusion, he expresses his 
continued regard for myself personally, I cannot but 
recall George Eliot’s analysis of Tom Tulliver’s affec- 
tion for birds : “ Tom was fond of birds ; that is, of 
throwing stones at them.” 

The public are now asked to consider whether the . 
Contagious Diseases Acts have been efficient, and 
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whether the conditions attaching to the treatment of 
the soil are the best available, or, on the contrary, 
the very worst that ever made English legislation 
and English method the laughing-stock of our West- 
ern neighbours. Because there is, or has been, pleuro- 
pneumonia in Long Island, because it has been stamped 
out in Illinois, the English farmer hits allowed himself 
to be deprived of those cheap masses of healthy cattle 
which could alone have enabled him to undersell 
the supply of foreign dead meat and keep himself 
clear of all tainted sources of supply, and this too 
while the plague spots of pleuro are dotted across 
Ireland, and with Ireland he is coirstraincd still to 
deal freely. It is now admitted absolutely that the 
entire mass of Western cattle of both sexes, when 
price of carriage an<l insurance to England are added, 
can be sold dt li'.ast 30 pc'r cent, ujider the prices 
generally obtaining in England for similar cattle. That 
those who are interested in the purchase of stores, or 
in any of the operations of the dairy, will continue 
to allow this most monstrous anomaly is incredible, 
and now that the consumer is aroused we may expect 
to see a general revolt of public intelligence against 
the hideous and blighting influences of legislation by 
means of the present Contagious Diseases Acts. Any 
one who has vi.sited the Union Stock Yards at Chicago, 
where sales of cattle to the amount of some seven 
thousand head daily take place, and who is aware that 
cattle can be brought from there to any farm in Eng- 
land for £5, will not fail to recognise that cattle having 
a value of £22 to the English farmer are there being 
sold for XIO. If, then, out of the £7 per capita a|! 
present wasted on a foreign butcher “ ring," a moderate 
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duty were placed on every live animal sent by America 
to England, the consumer will get cheap, fresh, home- 
fed beef, our farms can again be stocked to their full 
capacity, and a fund will result from the tax which, if 
used in the purchase and slaughter of any diseased 
animal, will amply insure the British farmer against 
future disaster and loss. For the soil of England is 
more than capable of producing the entire meat supply 
needed by her citizens, and this too allowing for a 
great expansion of consumption the result of lower 
prices ; and yet some £22,000,000 is being sent 
annually abroad to purchase foreign fatted meat, and 
about an equal sum to pay for foreign dairy produce 
and fertilisers. This enormous drain which is starving 
the farmer and the farm is the result of panicky legis- 
lation to exclude disease, an exclusion which from the 
nature of the ease is impossible We have witnessed 
as the result of this legislative .iniquity a complete 
collapse of the forces of our agriculture ; the cupping 
and the leeching of the wretched subject of these 
experiments has brought him to the verge of inanition. 
There are those even now at the bedside who are 
clamorous for yet more blood, and who arc indignant 
when it is suggested that the patient has been victi- 
mised by their quack nostrums, and that not his 
constitution but only his strength has been impaired. 

I have given a sketch, necessarily far from complete, 
of what it appears to me is the only future for our 
agriculture that can claim the serious attention of 
earnest and enlightened intelligence — a “ minority re- 
presentation ” which, sharing the fate of minorities, 
has lost itself in the mazes that lead to modern West- 
minster. Before leaving my subject I should also 
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like to draw attention to the probability that with 
this import trade an invaluable system of credit might 
attach itself to the revivified life of the soil : for were 
cattle ever so cheap, the present generation of tenants, 
and even landlords, their capital beautifully lessened 
by the results of recent years, are in no position to 
take a quick advantage of our profFtfred supply. But 
we western ranchemen are at present in the habit of 
selling OUT cattle to the farmers of the maize States 
on a credit, not a cjish basis. The purchaser pays 
some 15 per cent, down, a sum suflicient to cover 
cost of carriage to his farm, and the lialance of the 
price agreed upon is paid without interest wlien the 
fattened animal pa.s.ses into tin; hands of the Chicago 
butcher. What we are doing for American farmers 
we can also do for English farmers, so that, even where 
capital is lacking, still the farm may be fully stocked. 
It w'ould be obviou.sly inconvenient for west(;rn dealers 
to examine into the credit and responsilnlity of Eng- 
lish tenants, but there would be little difficulty in 
taking the landlord’s security for the full requirements 
of his tenants, and thus those friendly relations once 
existing between landlord and tenant, but by recent 
ground-game legislation severely strained, could be 
renew’ed afresh. Better and more complete still would 
be the formation of a national syndicate of bankers 
and landlords, w’ho would give the vendor a six months’ 
bill. Money would be readily forthcoming on such a 
security as this, if Government agreed to recognise 
that the responsibility of stamping out disease in its 
initial stages devolved upon them. I venture these 
suggestions, which are, perhaps, without the scope of 
my position, but which may yet appear worthy of 
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attentive consideration. Our existing legislation, 
which denies the English farmer access to the one 
cheap source of supply and thus secures the American 
farmer of the maize belt a monopoly of this supply, 
b enabling the American farmer to buy the lean beast 
cheaply, to fatten, and then to undersell, with dead 
meat, our own fatmei-s in tbe English market. This 
“ policy ” is a policy to j)rotect the foreign farmer at 
the' expense of our own farmer. Pure protection has 
many sincere and earnest advocates in Englan<l ; free 
trade, at least in principle, is still asserted by a con- 
sensus of the intelligence of the nation, but it was 
left as a culminating disgrace to legislative method in 
the later days of the nineteenth century, to so blend 
free trade with protection as to protect foreign farmers 
at the expense of our own, and to insult the w'hole 
community with the husk of a free trade, the kernel 
of which has been long since extracted by English 
laws and flung to be scrambled for in the hog-pens 
of Chicago. 


Moreton Frewen. 
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The future values of silvtT aiul "oM must control 
so largely the future (.f j)riee.s ami of rents in Eng- 
land, that I Venture to include, umU'r the cover of 
"Amerk'A.v CoMi’KTiTioN," the. following iutcn-icw 
which njtpeared in the Pull M<iU Gnzdte of April the 
10th. 

The com petit iori of Ameriea for the. available sur- 
plus (save the mark !) of gold, is eertain to follow the 
suspension of the Bland Silver Bill, and this further 
demand for gold cannot fail to force down the prices 
of wheat and meat in America, and thus also here. 

Europe finds herself in a curious predicament 
What would be thought of a cloth merchant, who 
Imiight cloth by his own yard measure, two-fifths of 
its length being white, and three-fifths yellow. Hav- 
ing gained the confidence of his customers, he cuts off 
the white end of his stick and continues to measure 
his purchases with what he still calls his yard stick ; 
being detected, he tries to persuade the victims that 
three-fifths of the measure is still a good yard 

B 
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measure ? Naturally his customers try to go else- 
where, hut they them find that the monometallist has 
so “ cornered ” trade, has carried his rascality so long 
undetected, that other merchants have been ruined. 
This is the position at the present time, and the 
“ Gold Bugs,” to whom land and labour are hopelessly 
in debt and insolvent, must be made to disgorge. 
They must measure their accumulations again by the 
old full-length stick. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. MORETON FREWEN. 

Mil. Moukton Fjiewen having recently returned from 

America, he was eallcd upon by a representative of the Pall 

Mall GazfUc, to wliom he chatted freely upon the present 

jvisition of trade .and finance in the States. , 

* 

“Of said Mr. Frewen, *‘yau have been hearing a 

gr<*at deal about the Bland Silver Bill. That is the burning 
question now, and for the time lias put even the question of 
tariff rid'onu in ilu* shade, Aineiieais a country of economic 
ht'rosios, and to eclijise all jirevioua performances, Congress 
in 1S78 passed the Bland Silver Act — passed it, by the way, 
over tlie vtdo of President Hayes ; and the result has been 
that every month for now seven years two million dollars worth 
of silver bullion has been l>ought and coined into what are 
called by oonrtesy ‘standard dollars,’ but which are worth not 
] 00, hut less than 84 cents. I need not tell you that this mass 
of light-widght coin has been ‘ boycotted,’ and considerably 
over a hundred million dollars (some 4,000 tons, I believe) are 
lying in the treasuries, having never once been passed into 
circulation. It is almost beyond belief that a practical 
nation like the Americans should have allowed themselves to 
Ix' taxed annually to the extent of some five millions sterling* 
simply that a visitor to the mints should have the satisfaction 
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of seeing the ‘ biggest pile on record ' ! But the direet tax is 
the least part of the evil; this imuieiise accumulation of 
depreciated legal tender currency lias sapjied the fouinlatioiis 
of the national credit. Go to an American banker and at- 
tempt to borrow, and he naturally says, * No ; if I leiul you 
gold you can repay me in silver, and as the Blrvinl Act may 
be repealed to-morrow, and silver demonetized — that means 
I lend you 100 cents and you repay fno 84 c<‘nts — no, not 
even 84, for if silver is demonetized, and all this massdumjH‘<l 
upon the world’s markets, the price of the silvtu* (Huu‘e will 
fall probably to 4:2^/,, and the value of llie standard dollar to 
72 cents.* 

** The position has become extremely critical, ami interests 
the outer world e<puilly with America. It is hardly too much 
tos<ay that tlie position of our rule iu India is at t lii.s moment 
more gravely imuiaced from WashiiiL^lon than from St. 
Petersburg. But, India apart; the snspension of tin* liland 
Act, the demonetization of .silver and tin* eonse([Ui'nt demand 
for gold iu America wcmld reduce prices of agric\dtural jao- 
ducc in Kngland to an extent impossibte t4> fnesec;. Tlie 
effect of a currency crisis is of all things the most complex, 
and iu anticipation of this eri.sis iiiassi‘s of gold have lH‘t.;n 
di.sapp(‘aring irom circulation, to be hoarded by individuals 
who recognise that if silver is to he dem«meti/.4.*d, then tlie 
States will have to attract a <[uantity gold to take tlie place 
of silver for currency jairjioses, that tln.Tefore a still further 
appreciation of gold will take j»lace ami n Ixmus better tliaii 
the trading profits of tliese dull times he secured hy those 
who lioard the gold. And with this fresh a]»j»re(datioii of 
gold of course will come, a Iresli fall of jiritres. Wheat, for 
example, now low in tlie* States, will i'all still lower, again 
breaking prices on ihi.s side, the .nea. And if prices iu 
America fall, Am**rican ex|x#rts in seaich of lx;! ter prices 
here will increase and iiii|x>rts rliininish till the vulume of 
gold required is attra ;ted and prices here adjust themselves 
lo the lower level there. The opinion of the knowing ones 
in the States — of the new »Secretary of the Tretisury among 
others — is that America at this luoment cun force the hand 
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of Europe, but more particularly of Englai\d, by threatening 
to demonetize silver. Dare the European nations, in short, 
saddled with gigantic and increasing debts, face a still fur- 
ther appreciation of gold, which is tantamount to an equi- 
valent increase in the burden of these debts ? Look at the 
result of dear gold in America in increasing her debt. Since 
1865 the States have reduced their debt from over 500 
millions sterling to leSs than 300 millions. What a magnificent 
achievement I — a memorial for all time of the self-sacrificing 
devotion of a nation of working men, who have submitted 
without a murmur to have the very necessaries of life taxed 
for the reduction of the common burden. And what has 
been the reward ? Measure tlie debt by its demands on 
labour in the States. In 1S(J5 eighteen million bales of 
cotton would have bought up and wiped out the national 
debt ; to-day, while the debt has b(*en diminished nearly a 
half, it will take thirty-two million bales to pay oft' wdiat re- 
mains. Or look at tlio debt as though it was a charge on the 
energie.s, not of the cotton-grow’^ers, but of the iron-miners. 
In 1805, 25,000,000 tons of bar iron would have paid oft’ the 
dt;bt, to-day it would require 35,000,001) tons to pay off wliat 
remains. Now, if this is the position of America — a country 
that has reduced her debt with prodigious rapidity — what 
has been the eftect of the apj)reciatiou of gold u]K)n the 
status of these Kuro}>ean debts, wdiich jnrri j are iticreas- 
ing ? Is it not the case tliat goM, tlear and evor dearer, is 
promising a social cataclysm, because tin* harder uaiinns work 
to diminish their burdens the more the volume »d iuilebtediu>ss 
incrciises ? In other w'ords, the mon‘ iiours (»f the working 
year each lalamrer gives to diminish debt , tlie more hopele.ssly 
lie is falling behind in the disheartening struggle. And now 
people here are railing at free trade ami political economy, be- 
cause they will not hike the trouble to recognise that univei'sal 
low prices are not the result of international tariff questions, 
but are caused by gold — cheap tw’cnty years since, very dear 
now’. The misers liave after all been the great financiers, 
and the * unearaed increment ' lias Im'ou the increment of gold, 
not of land. You in this country have the sj^ectacle of a 
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Cabinet Minister publicly attacking property in land, 
threatening its ' unearned increment,* in order to draw away 
attention from his own money bags ; for tliis very Minister, I am 
told, is rich in gold, his money is in the Funds. Ho would be 
called in America a creditor king, or a Gold Bug. Ho is the 
very man who toils not, neither does he spin, but is getting 
wealthier year by year on an unearned increment, by the rise 
in the value of gold. He, a monetary capitalist, is battening 
on the carcass of labour and of land. In America it is 
thought that the present position i.s beginning to be recog- 
nised in Europe, so that silver wdll be again iwlded to free 
coinage, in other words remonetized. 

“After the Franco-German war, Genuany received from 
France two hundn^d miiru>ns sterling in goM, and thercu}>on 
Prince Bismarck imu!(? what he believt*s to Iw the great mis- 
take of his life : he demonetized .silver in onle‘r to tmhance 
the value of tlie gold France had paid. In a private conver- 
sation with Mr. \V. 1). K‘*lly, of New V«>rk, wliich very 
iiripro]H‘rly found it'* w.mv into tho Ami ri^'.in pap* rs, tli<‘ great 
( ‘haneellor drclared hinisolf a bitnriallist, and 1,‘XpteH.sed a 
beli<d that all the W{>r1d o\a*r.<iher must bo brought. t4i the 
a.s.sistanee of gold In fon- priro.s c.»ul<l 1 h> stip|M>rtod. This 
.stip)M>rt hi‘ hini.sc’jf is trying to aflord now by a merely tent' 
jxtrary i^xpeilieiit, by prot«‘eiiiig certain important home 
iiidu.stries. li would sej-m that the nalioiis of Ktiro|H.»- are 
waiting for one anotlu*r to act, in the* same nen.se that Sir 
Richard Straehan and Lord t.'hutham were waiting for one 
another in that hist<»ric duel ; America, then, is to 1x5 forcxsl 
to h‘ad <;tl‘ by demonetizing, Ix-'caiise we make no moveim*nt 
t4>wards remonetizing silver. The I.*iitin Union alsr> (France, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and ( {recce) dissolves this year, 
after a combination which has lasted twenty ytfars, because 
even they are not strong enough to supjK/rt the two standards 
alone. Where almost every living authority is agreed m to 
tbo necessity of bringdng in silver to supjx>rt prices, it is ex- 
traordinary that nothing has lx*en elVectexi in this direction. 
Professor Jevons, you say, was a monometaliist, and m he was. 
He brought the influence of his great abilities to the supiiort 
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of gold in the ' Battle of the Standards/ but he, like others, 
wrote of times and conditions that have now passed away, of 
a time when the depreciation of gold, resulting from the pro- 
digious output of gold in California, in Australia, and then in 
Nevada, was forcing up prices all along the line. Now the 
position is entirely changed, and there were in any case indi- 
cations in Jevons’s later writings that he had modified his 
earlier views: particularly he expressed himself as much 
attracted by the bimetallism of Mr. Dana Horton. 

“ Development of credit, yon say ? Yes, that is of the first 
importance, and credit would go far to rernedy.the contraction 
of the cunency. But credit itself is the first thing to be 
impainnl by a contracteil currency, and for ver\ good retisons. 
What is the present position in any trade ? Takc% for example, 
the ship])ing trade ; because gold is dearer, the cost of mate- 
rial used in the construction of a shi]> is less than it was a 
year since. In other words, if you had bought a ship a year 
since, I can buy a similar ship now for ten ])er cent, less, and 
can therefore run that, ship to New York for a freight rate 
that will ruin voii^ and similarly, a yts-ir hencc‘, .some third 
person will ruin me if gold ctmtinues to* appreciate and ]>riee.s 
t>o fall. Widl, is this a condition of things calculated to 
establish or develop ciedit ? And this is the ])resent po.sitiou 
of all industries. Every new buyer can ruin the old trader, 
because the bunlen of prices is lower and yet li>wt*r. 

** And what is to hapi>en in India if we allow the States to 
demonetize silver? Two hundre<l million dollars, two hund- 
red million devils, out of a job, and no i injilovinent f(»r them 
in Europe; they must Hy west, to India and (’hina. The 
commerce of C'iiina is not in a condition to all«»w of a cur- 
rency expansion. The mas.s, tlien, will go to India, to depre- 
ciate still further the value of silver. What will be tlie 
position of the Indian revenue when the ru}>ee has lost still 
more of its present shninkeu value ? Take the land tax, a 
fixed annual payment in rupees. Formerly the rupee was 
W’ortb about a florin ; how is the revenue deficit to be matle 
good wdien the florin has become a shilling. And what will 
the ryot do ? Formerly he exchanged, say, six pounds of 
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cott^ for A rupee, and ten rupees for a sovereign — that is, for 
a sovereigii'^s worth i^^Jleiidbester cotton goods. Now, with 
this depreciated rupee, if he still exchanges his six pounds of 
cotton for the rupee, and twenty rupees are required to buy a 
sovereign, he will have to produce not sixty but 120 pounds 
of cotton to buy the manufactured goods. So the Indian can 
no longer buy from Manchester, and the cheapness of rnw 
cotton not being followed by the ordinary demand for the 
manufactured article, the Manchester spinner must close his 
mill. Can any one doubt that England with an appreciating 
gold standard at home, and a depreciating silver standard in 
India, is more largely interested in the future of the Bland 
Act than is America herself ? 

“ When Parliament meets certain M.P.s are gt)iiig to move 
the reduction of the duties on gold plate. Parliament will, 
however, know better than to sanction any such nuluction. 
Th(^ projH^r policy is t(» discourage by all jM)s.sible means the 
absorption of gold, which is sogn‘atly monied for currency pur- 
pjses. It would be iKjfter in the common inten*Ht t4» tax gold 
plate up to the hilt .so as to bring it t4> thf*inelting |K)t. 

There has Ix'eu lately a proj^-ct of I rniK'rial Federation 
which has appah'd very strongly to the imagination of the 
English-speaking community, the world girdled by a federated 
Great Britain. But a more practical propag.'inda by far would 
be an Anglo-Saxon (Convention to supp)it silver for the sake 
of prices ; and to this Confederation lx)th Germany and the 
Latin Union w^ould almost certainly attach themselves. 
When Sir Isaac Newton was Master of the Mint he Kiiggested 
that if silver and gohl were both made legal tender at a 
certain ratio the w^orld over, the fluctuation in tlie ratio of 
their value to one another would cease, l)ecau8e no countjy 
could make a profit by paying its debts in one metal and 
keeping the other at home. The only reason why silver has 
depreciated of late years nearly twenty per cent, is that panic-' 
struck or dishonest legislation to keep up the value of gold 
has resulted in an extensive demonetization of silver, in the 
boycotting of silver, and in its expulsion from the currency. 

Hiru: Him larhrymm, and all these fair trade dogmas ; the 





